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World Newsprint Trends 


and Developments 


O. K. KroGross 


PULP, PAPER, AND BOARD SECTION, 
FOREST PRODUCTS DIVISION, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


a is in demand the world 
over for the dissemination of essential 
current information. However, most 
countries either do not produce it or they 
produce too little for their needs. Only 
a few countries have the raw materials 
and facilities to manufacture enough for 
their requirements and still have an 
excess available for export. These few 
countries supply the bulk of the world de- 
mand. Nevertheless, even some smaller 
producers have become exporters, these 
shipments being dictated by such factors 
as exchange conditions, trade agree- 
ments, good will, and advantageous 
business opportunities. 

The bulk of the world’s newsprint is 
consumed in countries other than those 
which produced it; thus newsprint is 
important in international trade. 


Output Increased 


The output of newsprint in all major 
producing countries increased in 1949 
over the preceding year. Output in 
1950 also has been very high, if not of 
record proportions. Canada (‘including 
Newfoundland) accounts for more than 
half of the world’s total. Other major 
producers in 1949, in order of rank, were 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Finland, Sweden, France, Norway, West- 
ern Germany, and Japan, all producing 
more than 100,000 short tons annually 
(see table 1). No data are available on 
the U. S. S. R. and Eastern Germany, 
although production there is believed to 
be substantial. 

Five countries—the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, Japan, and 
Western Germany—produce newsprint 
primarily for their own use. Four coun- 
tries—Canada, Finland, Sweden, and 
Norway—produce primarily for export, 


TABLE 1.—Newsprint Output in Major Pro- 
ducing Countries, 1947-49 


{In 1,000 short tons]! 
Country 1947 1948 | 1949 

a pebse. 
Canada (including New- 

foundland) 4,820 | 4,983 | 5,176 
United States 833 876 | 916 
United Kingdom |  oas 334 | 519 
Finland - 306 | 363 | 422 
Sweden 302 | 327]. 344 
France. ___ 203 280 292 
Norway -- 126 160 181 
Germany (Western) 72 99 140 
apan 100 112 120 
Netherlands 38 79 85 
Austria 42 68 76 
Italy 40 61 69 

' Data originally reported in metric tons, and long tons 
were converted to short tons at the rate of 1 metric ton= 
1.10 short tons and 1 long ton=1.12 short tons. 

SovRCE: Official statistics of various countries; News 
Print Association of Canada; and trade estimates. 
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and account for the bulk of the world’s 
total exports, shipping mostly to the 
United States. In 1949 Europe supplied 
nearly 255,000 tons to the United States, 
an amount equivalent to only about 2 
weeks’ supply for this country but more 
than the annual consumption of any 
other country except the United King- 
dom, Canada, and France. Exports and 
imports by principal countries of origin 
and destination are summarized in 
table 2. 


U. S. Largest Consumer 


The United States consumes more 
newsprint than all other countries com- 
bined. Accordingly, although it is the 
second largest producer, it depends on 
imports for the bulk of its requirements. 
In 1949, of its apparent consumption of 
5,517,000 short tons, imports accounted 
for about 84 percent, mostly from Can- 
ada. Domestic production of 916,000 
tons provided the remainder, leaving 
39,000 tons for export. 

Consumption and imports were at an 
all-time high in 1949, and 1950 is ex- 
pected to set a new record. In the first 
8 months of 1950 imports totaled 3,188,- 
000 tons, or 3’ percent more than in the 
like period of 1949. An apparent annual 
consumption of more than 5,700,000 tons 
is indicated for 1950, or nearly 4 percent 
over 1949. 


Argentina 


Argentina is the leading consumer 
and importer of newsprint in Latin 
America. Only the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Australia are 
greater importers. However, because of 
foreign exchange difficulties, lack of 
availability in supplying countries, and 
other factors, Argentina is experiencing 
a severe shortage of newsprint. 

Although production in Argentina 
now amounts to only about 900 metric 
tons annually of low grade newsprint 
the Government in July 1950, announced 
that three newsprint mills will be 
erected; so far as known, they will be 
privately owned and operated. One 
plant will be built in San Lorenzo (Prov- 
ince of Santa Fe) with annual capacity 
of 30,000 tons, using bagasse as raw 
material. The second is reported to be 
under construction at Zarate (Province 
of Buenos Aires) ; it is to produce 30,000 
tons annually from mechanical and 
chemical pulp made from eucalyptus 
and spruce. The third will be built at 
Diamante (Province of Entre Rios); its 
early capacity of 12,000 tons is expected 
to be increased later to 40,000 tons. 
Trade sources point out, however, that 
these plants will have to be subsidized in 
order to compete with duty-free news- 
print imports. 

Almost 90 percent of the total im- 
ports in 1949 came from Finland (the 
leading supplier) and the Scandinavian 
countries, compared with 60 percent in 
1948 and 56 percent in 1947. Imports 
from Canada (and Newfoundland) in 


1949 were only 174 tons compared with 
41,000 tons in 1948 and 66,000 tons in 
1947. In prewar years two-thirds of the 
imports came from Europe and one-third 
from North America. 

In the first 8 months of 1950, imports 
totaled 57,000 tons, a rate of only 85,500 
tons annually. This is far below normal 
requirements and further restrictions on 
the size of newspapers are expected, al- 
though current editions were limited to 
eight pages. 

Trade sources have estimated that if 
adequate supplies of newsprint were 
available Argentine consumption would 
reach 170,000 tons annually. 

Consumption and imports increased 
after the war, when it was anticipated 
that wartime supply troubles were over. 
However, beginning in 1948 imports fell 
off sharply because of a shortage of for- 
eign exchange, and the Argentine Gov- 
ernment took steps to relieve the 
situation. For example, the large news- 
papers were limited as to pages per issue 
and newsprint supplies were expropri- 
ated by the Government. 

More recently, a new system of strictly 
official control of newsprint imports is 
accomplished by closely regulated distri- 
bution of exchange permits. Yet despite 
the controls, consumption exceeded im- 
ports and in 1950 stocks were estimated 
to be the lowest in years. The consump- 
tion rate in late months has been esti- 
mated by trade sources at about 144,000 
tons per year. 


Australia 


Australian newsprint production in 
1949 continued at close to capacity, 
amounting to 32,000 long tons during 
the calendar year compared with 31,350 
tons in 1948. Production began in 
1940-41; all centering in one mill in 
Tasmania. Capacity is being expanded, 
and the mill is expected to be producing 
at the rate of 80,000 tons a::nually by 
the end of 1950. 


TABLE 2.—Newsprint Shipments by Major 
Exporting and Importing Countries, 
1947-49 

{In 1,000 short tons] ! 





Country 1947 1948 | 1949 
EXPortTs 
Canada (including Newfound- 
land) __- 4,585 | 4,669 | 4,792 
Finland _ -_- ; 271 318 383 
Sweden a 165 195 221 
Norway ; 105 134 165 
United Kingdom 3 22 68 
United States 28 28 | 39 
Austria 17 37 | 38 
Netherlands 4 18 31 
France. -_- 12 26 15 
IMPORTS 
United States 3,958 | 4,395.) 4,640 
United Kingdom ; 137 141 | 203 
Australia a6 183 131 143 
Argentina - . a2 168 130 113 
Mexico Sn: 6 65 64 
India 7 2 50 58 61 
Union of South Africa (3) (3) 58 
Brazil ___- 63 58 51 
Denmark 45 37 51 
Germany (Western) (3) 16 49 
Cuba ; a 26 29 30 
China 4 : 57 4) @ g 
! Data originally reported in metric tons and long tons 
were converted to short tons at the rate of 1 metrie ton 
=1.10 short tons and 1 long ton=1.12 short tons. 
2 Includes Pakistan. 
3 Not available. 


4 Includes newsprint and common printing paper. 


Source: Official statisties of the listed countries. 








Domestic output meets not more than 
one-fifth of requirements. During the 
fiscal year 1948-49 imports amounted to 
approximately 128,000 tons compared 
with 117,000 tons in 1948; Canada was 
the principal source in 1949, having sup- 
plied about 45,000 tons, the United 
Kingdom furnished 28,000 tons, Sweden 
27,000, Finland 20,000, Norway 6,000, and 
Austria 2,000. Imports from Canada 
have been severely restricted by ex- 
change conditions. 

Australia’s very small exports of news- 
print go to Pacific islands. 

Newspaper circulation in Australia is 
estimated to have expanded by about 75 
percent since prewar. However, con- 
sumption of newsprint has not increased 
because high costs of advertising space 
apparently have reduced the demand for 
such space and so have reduced the size 
of newspapers. 

Australian demand for newsprint in 
1949 was estimated at 160,000 tons; 
current demand is estimated at 170,000 
tons annually and might reach 185,000 
tons in 1950-51. 


Austria 


The Austrian newsprint industry op- 
erated at capacity in 1949, production 
having reached 68,871 metric tons, com- 
pared with 61,476 in 1948 and 37,971 in 
1947. 

An increase in capacity to between 
72,000 and 78,000 tons is provided in the 
long-term program of the industry now 
being aided by ECA. The major project 
is the installation of a modern newsprint 
machine at a plant in Bruck-an-der- 
Mer, Styria (British Zone of Occupa- 
tion). 

There were no imports in 1949. Ex- 
ports amounted to nearly 35,000 tons in 
1949 and about 33,000 tons in 1948—more 
than half of the country’s production. 
Principal destinations were Yugoslavia, 
Italy, and Germany. 


Belgium 


Newsprint production in Belgium in 
1949 increased to 49,818 metric tons 
from 43,546 tons in 1948 and 45,041 tons 
in 1947. This was the first year since 
the war that production reached the 
prewar level of about 48,000 tons (in 
1939). Capacity in 1949 was about 75,000 
tons. 

The Belgian Ministry of Economic Af- 
fairs has stated that capacity will re- 
main unchanged but that a production 
of 50,000 to 55,000 tons is expected in 
1950. Newsprint was removed from 
controls and allocations in February 
1950. 

Imports in 1949 totaled nearly 21,000 
tons compared with 19,000 tons in 1948 
and 18,000 tons in 1947. Finland and the 
Netherlands were the principal sources. 


Brazil 


Brazil is the leading Latin American 
producer of newsprint, all of which is 
used domestically. Output was esti- 
mated at 33,000 metric tons in 1949, as 
compared with 25,000 tons in 1948. Pro- 
duction capacity is estimated at 40,000 
tons, chiefly by one mill at Monte Alegre 
in the State of Parana. 
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Newsprint: From forest growth to 
finished product. 


Brazil is the second largest importer 
of newsprint in Latin America. Imports 
in 1949 totaled 46,801 tons compared 
with 52,603 tons in 1948 and 57,493 tons 
in 1947. Traditionally, Canada has sup- 
plied signficant quantities, but licensing 
controls have become increasingly rigid 
and since June 1949 no import licenses 
have been approved for North American 
sources. In 1949 imports from Finland 
increased to more than 19,000 tons, or 41 
percent of the total. Canada dropped to 
about 8,000 tons or only about one-third 
of the 1948 level, and no imports have 





come from this source since August 1949 
(through mid-1950). 

Brazil’s maximum consumption was 
originally set in 1947 at 75,000 tons an- 
nually. On this basis authorities 
granted licenses to cover a deficit of 50,- 
000 tons—domestic production having 
been estimated at 25,000 tons—and con- 
tinued to use the same figure in 1948 and 
1949, although, meanwhile, demand rose 
substantially. Increased production took 
care of part of the increased demand, 
and stocks were reduced to supply the 
rest. 

The shortage became acute by the end 
of 1949, and consumption was expected 
to be further accelerated in 1950. 


Canada (Including 
Newfoundland ) 


Canada is by far the world’s leading 
producer and exporter of newsprint. 
According to the Newsprint Association 
of Canada, that country and Newfound- 
land together produced a record total of 
5,176,327 short tons in 1949, or about 4 
percent more than the 1948 total of 
4,982,834. Production in Canada has 
been increasing steadily, and in the first 
7 months of 1950 output reached about 
3,031,000 tons. 

More than 90 percent of production 
was exported in 1949. (See table 3.) The 
tonnage exported to countries other 
than the United States increased up 
through 1940, declined during the war 
years, started up again late in the war, 
but dropped again in 1948 and 1949, 
because of other nations’ foreign ex- 
change difficulties and the steadily in- 
creased demand by the United States. 


Denmark 


Production in Denmark is confined to 
a small volume of low-quality newsprint 
made as a Side line by the principal paper 
mill; 1949 output was estimated at 170 
metric tons. 
(Continued on p. 25) 


TABLE 3.—Canadian (Including Newfoundland) Newsprint Exports by Countries of 
Destination, 1948-49 


{Quantity in short tons; value in dollars] ! 








Quantity Value 
Country 
1948 1949 1948 1949 
United States 4,161, 169 4, 362, 626 358, 538, 971 398, 727, 668 
United Kingdom 104, 984 109, 935 | 9, 139, 452 10, 636, 618 
Union of South Africa 49, O84 50, 463 4, 375, 073 5, 065, 945 
Australia__- 48, 320 48, 236 4, 636, 863 | 5, 187, 061 
Mexico.........-. 52, 159 | 45,655 | 4,910, 859 4, 406, 947 
New Zealand 28, 804 | 26, 190 2, 709, 116 | 2, 656, 862 
ae 17, 953 24, 326 1, 667, 381 | 2, 326, 096 
eee 19, 201 15, 887 2, 135, 998 | 1, 926, 133 
Chile...... 10. 630 | 13, 420 1, 092, 631 | 1, 436, 279 
Treland _-_- 10, 343 | 10, 465 964, 625 1, 033, 679 
Uruguay. -.---- 12, 817 8, 885 1, 415, 043 1, 017, 448 
Uh , 28, 992 7, 569 | 3, 138, 686 844, 340 
Colombia. .._--- 12, 448 | 7,497 | 1, 401, 131 849, 278 
Germany --.-- 62 7, 383 | 4,651 827, 313 
Venezuela_-____-- 6, 038 7, 273 | 669, 177 845, 490 
Hong Kong...- 6,046 | 4,415 840, 892 490, 695 
China_- 19, 073 | 1, 808 2, 603, 734 | 204, 542 
Greece ____.._- 6, 449 | 1, 897 705, 385 | 212, 724 
Argentina _-_- 19, 128 | 2, 213, 444 | ; 
Other countries 2 55, 154 | 38,013 | 6, 213, 956 | 4 243, 126 
Total _- 4, 668, 854 4, 792, 033 409, 377, 068 442, 348, 244 

1 The Canadian dollar was on par with the United States dollar during 1948 and until Canada devalued in September 
1949. After devaluation the value of the Canadian dollar was fixed at about $0.91 in United States currency until 
September 20, 1950, when the fixed rate was canceled by the Canadian Government. Rates since then have been 
determined by conditions of supply and demand for foreign currencies in Canada. In recent weeks the Canadian 
dollar has been valued at about $0.95 in United States currency. 

2 Less than 5,000 tons each in both 1948 and 1949. 

Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics and Newfoundland Department of Customs, 
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terested buyers abroad request an Egyptian 
exporter of beeswax to submit an offer on 
their behalf. 

A list of Egyptian exporters of waxes and 
gums is obtainable, subject to a charge of 
$1, from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or from any Department of Com- 
merce Field Office. 


Italian Cutlery Producers 
Wish To Increase Exports 


The Italian Mechanical Industry Associa- 
tion (Associazione Nazionale Industria Mec- 
canica Varia ed Affine), in an effort to increase 
Italian cutlery exports to the United States, 
desires to contact an important United States 
distribution firm which would be in a posi- 
tion and willing to perform the following 
functions: 

1. Organize permanent or periodic exhibi- 
tions of Italian cutlery. 

2. Advertise Italian cutlery products. 

8. Sell Italian cutlery products throughout 
the United States. 

4. Arrange for the storage of reasonable 
stocks in free trade zones. 

5. Arrange with American banks for loans 
on stocks deposited in the free trade zones. 

The association, whose membership com- 
prises cutlery producers, has indicated its 
intention of taking steps to adapt its prod- 
ucts to tastes in the United States and co- 
ordinate designs so that large orders can be 
filled; establish an Italian trade-mark to 
which standards all producing members will 
be required to adhere; compile a special cata- 
long in English illustrating the articles pro- 
duced by members; and supply complete sets 
of samples to any American distributor with 
whom an agreement is reached, as well as 
include with shipments a certificate of 
standard issued either by the association or 
the Instituto del Commercio Estero. 

American firms interested in the foregoing 
proposal may write direct to Associazione 
Nazionale Industria Meccanica Varia ed 
Affine, Piazza Diaz, 2, Milan, Italy. 


Greek Food Processor 
Seeks U. S. Participation 


A Greek canner and exporter of figs, 
Menelas Baldji, has again expressed interest 
in obtaining technical assistance from the 
United States for the purpose of expanding 
his operations. (See previous announcement, 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 9, 1950.) 

Mr. Baldji states that his factory is 
equipped with United States can-making and 
processing machinery, and that it is situated 
at Calamata in the Peloponnesos, where figs, 
oranges, currants, and olives, are readily 
available for processing. He proposes co- 
operation with a progressive American can- 
ning company in order to process these prod- 
ucts according to American standards and 
pack for introduction to the United States 
market. Conversely, the United States par- 
ticipant could utilize the plant facilities for 
packing any American product having sales 
potentials in Greece and other Mediterranean 
markets. 

Interested parties are invited to correspond 
with Menelas Baldji, 41 Stadiou, Athens, 
Greece. 


Mexican Inventors Seek 
Financial Assistance 


Financial backing for the development 
and exploitation of two independently de- 
veloped and patented inventions is sought 
by Alberto Oliva and S. Mireles Vieyra, of 
Mexico. The inventions are said to consist 
of two different systems for obtaining three- 
dimensional effects in still and motion-pic- 
ture photography. 

Descriptive statements of each of the proc- 
esses are available on a loan basis from the 
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Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Interested parties may also write direct to 
Alberto Oliva, Escuela Industrial 83, Colonia 
Industrial, Mexico, D. F.; and S. Mireles 
Vieyra, Apdo. Post. 21023, Mexico, D. F. 


Additional Imports From U. S. 
Authorized by Germany 


Further allocations of foreign exchange 
for imports of various commodities from the 
United States have been approved by the 
Import Advisory Committee in Frankfurt- 
am-Main, Germany. The listing below indi- 
cates amounts of allocations and commodi- 
ties to be purchased. The names of German 
importers receiving the allocations are not 
known. Additional information can be ob- 
tained by communicating with the secre- 
tariat of the German Import Committee, Ver- 
waltung Fuer Wirtschaft, McNair Barracks, 
Frankfurt Hoechst, Germany. 


Miscellaneous industrial nonfer- 


fous metals... u......... _. $500, 000 
Se ee $300, 000 
| see 200, 000 


Licensing Opportunity 


1. Union of South Africa—ROEC (Pty.) 
Ltd. (Reid’s Odourless Earth Closet) (manu- 
facturer and patentee of ROEC sanitary sys- 
tem), 612 Commercial Union Building, 88-90 
St. George’s Street, Cape Town, desires to 
contact a United States firm that would pro- 
mote the manufacture under license and 
sale of a sanitation system, portable or per- 
manent, or that would be interested in the 
purchase of patent right. Firm has report- 
edly designed a portable unit suitable for 
military field hospitals, advanced base camps, 
and railway and road construction gangs. 
This model operates on the same principle 
as the permanent one but can be trans- 
ported without dismantling. The firm states 
that the system has been proved over a 
number of years to be the only waterless 
system guaranteed to be odorless and fly-free. 
Brochure containing diagrams and photo- 
graphs of the ROEC system available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


2. Belgium—S. A. Anversoise Des Goudrons 
et Asphaltes (firm distills tar and manufac- 
tures tar, bituminous, and asphalt board; 
also, stocks petroleum products, particularly 
gas, Diesel, and fuel oil), 80 Quai d’Her- 
bouville, Antwerp, offers warehouse facilities ; 
would also consider handling transit opera- 
tions, and acting as agent. Firm states that 
its warehouse installations are modern and 
specially equipped for heavy-viscosity prod- 
ucts necessitating reheating, but they could 
also serve for lighter products. Tanks (ca- 


- pacity of approximately 15,700 cubic meters) 


are situated in the Petroleum Port of Ant- 
werp. Firm is in a position to handle all re- 
shipping operations either by high-sea or 
barge tankers of any capacity. Firm also 
reports private connection with the Belgian 
State Railways, which enables it to handle 
similar ships by tanker car. 

3. Belgium—CO-BE-TEX S. A. (export 
merchant), 83 Boulevard de 1’Exposition, 
Ghent, desires to export and seeks agent for 
linen fabrics. Inspection available in Ghent 
at seller’s expense 

4. Belgium—Le Progrés Industriel (manu- 
facturer of heavy lathes), 44 Avenue Huys- 
manns, Lot (near Brussels), wishes to ex- 
port all types of lathes for the metalworking 
industry. 

5. Belgium—S. A. Usines Decock Fréres 
(manufacturer, exporter), 15 Rue Brigode, 
Fayt-lez-Manage, offers to export and seeks 
agent for simple and compound woodwork- 
ing machines. [llustrated leaflets which may 





be retained by interested firms, and photo. 
graphic catalog on a loan basis available from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. §. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

6. Cuba—Compafhia Agricola de Guano 
Natural, S. A., y Productos Agricolas en Gene- 
ral, S. A. (wholesaler of agricultural products, 
exporter of bat guano), Neptuno 565, Havana, 
has available for export and seeks agent for 
approximately 60,000 tons of first-class bat 
guano. Analyses and sample of guano may 
be obtained from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

7. Cuba—José Py Diaz, La Casa del Perro 
(importer of leather goods, luggage equip- 
ment, pet-shop supplies; manufacturer of 
alligator-skin leather goods; exporter of tor- 
toise shells), Neptuno 210, Havana, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for first-class tor- 
toise shells (conchas de carey) in all sizes, 
yearly quantity available estimated to be 
5,000-6,000 pounds. 

8. Egypt—Khan Khalil (Ant. & Ed. Ana- 
wati) (manufacturer, import and export 
merchant), 32 Fouad First Avenue, Alexan- 
dria, offers on an outright-sale basis 175 
Egyptian hand-made woolen carpets of vari- 
ous dimensions and first quality; Egyptian- 
made leather articles of first quality, 
including 100 cushions with Pharaonic and 
Egyptian designs; 50 hassocks; and 75 shop- 
ping bags. Independent quality inspection 
by the Near East Superintending Co., Ltd., 
Customs Area, Gate 14, P. O. Box 1115, Alex- 
andria, whose New York correspondent is 
Superintendence Co., Inc., 2 Broadway, Room 
201, Produce Exchange Building, New York 4, 
N. Y. Expense of independent quality in- 
spection to be borne by American importer. 

9. England—Arnott & Co. (Leeds), Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Marshall’s Mills, Holbeck, 
Leeds 11, Yorks., has available for export 
photographic mounts, booklets, boards for 
photographic use, greeting cards, calendars, 
photographic frames, and albums. Firm 
states that arrangements for the sale of 
these goods should be made with its export 
agent, Henry Franc & Lauder, Ltd., 4 Chep- 
stow Street, Manchester 1, England. Samples 
obtainable from export agent upon request. 

10. England—William J. Cox, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), Tower House, Great North Road, 
London, N. 2, offers to export plastic moldings 
and fabrications for store display fittings; 
component parts for industrial, scientific, 
and research purposes; and aeronautical 
shapings and components. Illustrated cat- 
alog and photographs of display fittings only 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

11. England—Holt (Marine Factors), Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 2 Hampton Court Parade, 
East Molesey, Surrey, seeks markets for 
navigation aids, such as solid-brass parallel 
rules and course and bearing correctors for 
use on large or small ships and by draftsmen. 
Illustrated leaflets, price information, and 
sample of rule and corrector available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

12. England—D. & E. Phillips & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Bickington Road, Barn- 
staple, Devon, offers on an outright-sale basis 
carbon-steel chisel-cut sparking wheels for 
cigarette and gas-fire lighters. 

13. England—Robinson & Groom, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 38a Leagrave Road, Luton, 
Beds., offers on an outright-sale basis durable 
indelible grass-marking compound, rain-re- 
sistant and nonspreading. Descriptive leaflet 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D, C. 

14. France—Etablissements Elie Levrier 
(manufacturer; also special models to order), 
Rue Brillat-Savarin (B. P. 106), Oyonnax, 
Ain, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
hand-made luxury-type spectacle frames of 
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cellulose acetate and celluloid, 500,000 frames 
yearly. 

15. France—L’Horlogerie de Savoie (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, importer, exporter), 
19 Rue du Faucigny, Annemasse (Haute- 
Savoie), offers watches for export. 

16. France—Camille Meyer (grower, ex- 
porter, and wholesaler of wines and spirits), 
7 Rue de la Vallée, Soultzmatt (Haut-Rhin), 
desires to export and seeks agent for first- 
quality spirits and red and white Alsatian 
wines. All necessary shipping instructions, 
particularly with respect to labels, requested 
by firm. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, October 16, 1950.) 

17. France—E, Neiraud & Co. (exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), 72 Rue Henri 
Fichon, Cognac (Charente), has cognac 
available for export. 

18. French West Indies—Guy Gentile 
(broker), 96 Rue Ernest Deproge, Fort-de- 
France, Martinique, has available'for export 
1,000 or 2,000 metric tons of best-quality 
wrapped bananas (musa sinensis). Inde- 
pendent inspection available at Fort-de- 
France at expense of seller. Price informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

19. Germany—Carl Langguth, Kunst- und 
Verlagsanstalt (manufacturer), 35 Max 
Eythstrasse, Neu-Ulm, Bavaria, seeks market 
for reproductions of oil paintings, produced 
by a new method. Summarized item from 
a German newspaper reports very successful 
results obtained from this new method. The 
reproductions are said to be true to the orig- 
inals in all respects, including brush strokes 
and defects in the originals. The process 
has already been used to reproduce many 
famous masterpieces, and it is readily 
adaptable to large-scale production. 

20. Germany—Siemens & Halske Aktienge- 
sellschaft (manufacturer), offices located at 
4 Wittlesbacher Platz, Munich 2, and 15/16 
Wernerwerkdamm, Berlin-Siemensstadt, has 
available for export telephone and telegraph 
equipment, pneumatic conveyor plants, radio 
tubes and equipment, motion-picture equip- 
ment, electrical measuring instruments, py- 
trometer, liquid measuring meter, photomi- 
crographic cameras, and cables and wires. 
Firm requests special instructions from po- 
tential buyers as to United States standard 
grades, if any, specifications, and customary 
packing units. 

21. Germany—Karl Stoll (export mer- 
chant), 3 Gesundbrunnenstrasse, Augsburg, 
Bavaria, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
replacement parts and accessories for textile 
machines. Illustrated and descriptive leaflets 
(in German) available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 325, 
D.C 


22. Italy—CEAS, Ceramisti Associati (man- 
ufacturer and exporter of hand-made and 
decorated earthenware of original design), 
31 Via Italia, Albisola Mare (Savona), desires 
to export and seeks agent for first-quality 
hand-made and decorated art pottery, such 
as tea and coffee sets, vases, figurines, and 
wall plates. It is suggested that potential 
United States buyers give pertinent instruc- 
tions as to packing and import requirements, 
a8 well as any other information which would 
help the exporter ship the appropriate mer- 
chandise. Products of this firm were ex- 
_ at the Chicago International Trade 
alr. 

23, Japan—Motosaku Inaba, 1-28, Hon- 
mo-ku, Yokohama, wishes to contact manu- 
facturers who might be interested in patents 
which the firm owns for the following items: 
Knitting machine (mechanism described as 
simple and capable of knitting a sweater in 
4 hours); special pipe to prevent nicotine 
toxication; and clock to adjust electric heat- 
es and radios. 

24. Japan—National Toy Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer and exporter), No. 6, 7-chome, Kobi- 
kKi-cho, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, seeks market for 
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mechanical and rubber toys, especially plush- 
covered hopping squirrels. 

25. Japan—Smart Shop (art work), No. 1 
Nishiginza, 5-chome, Tokyo, wishes to con- 
tact art-supply dealers interested in import- 
ing hand-painted artistic portraits in full 
color, on pure-quality silk or canvas; hand- 
painted chinaware depicting animal, bird, 
sea, and landscape scenes; wood-block pic- 
tures; and silk paintings of animals and 
birds. 

26. Japan—The Sogo Boeki Co., Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer and exporter), No. 413, Hattori 
Toyonaka, Osaka Prefecture, desires to con- 
tact reliable importers of imitation pearls 
and all kinds of toys. 

27. Japan—Toa Koeki Kaisha, Ltd. (im- 
porter and exporter), No. 3 Honcho, 2-chome, 
Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, seeks market 
for agar-agar. 

28. Japan—Yamato Trading Co., (manu- 
facturer, exporter, importer), Box No. 394 
Central P. O. Osaka, offers to export imita- 
tion pearls to reliable importers, preferably 
in New York. 

29. Mexico—Felipe Cardoso Flores (straw- 
berry grower and wholesaler), Priv. de Ma- 
lintzin No. 21, Coyoacan, D. F., offers on an 
outright-sale basis, especially to canners or 
frozen-food concerns, Mexican standard- 
grade or select fresh strawberries, between 
10,000 and 20,000 pounds daily, from Feb- 
ruary to July 1951. Firm states that prices 
will depend upon market. If one firm takes 
entire output, shipper is willing to arrange 
for air freight from Irapuato to destination, 
eliminating truck or train to Mexico City. 
Inspection available by a dependency of the 
Mexican Ministry of Agriculture. 

30. Netherlands—Pieter K. Kooiman (ex- 
port merchant), Enkhuizen, offers on an 
outright-sale basis all brands of beer; 
assortment of biscuits (type of cracker), six 
cans in a box; and canned vegetables, fruits, 
and jams. List of canned goods offered may 
be obtained from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Inspection 
available by buyer in American laboratory 
before shipment is made. Potential buyers 
should indicate if there are any special la- 
beling regulations. 

World Trade Directory Report 
prepared. 

31. Netherlands—C. V. Lederfabriek L. 
Mombers (manufacturer, importer, ex- 
porter), Grootestraat, Waalwijk, offers on 
an outright-sale basis good-quality sole 
leather (croupon (buttock), shoulder, belly), 
and vegetable-tanned split leather for inner 
soles. All necessary shipping information 
would be appreciated by firm. Correspond- 
ence in German preferred. 

32. Netherlands—N. V. Nedbelga (im- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer, commis- 
sion merchant, sales agent), 1 Maasstraat, 
Rotterdam, offers to export and seeks agent 
for heavy chemicals, including potassium 
chloride, potassium perchlorate, potassium 
nitrate, barium nitrate, strontium nitrate; 
and fine and pharmaceutical chemicals. Any 
necessary shipping information will be wel- 
come. 

33. Netherlands — Handelmaatschappij 
Pegasus, N. V. (exporter), 51 Schouwweg, 
Wassenaar, offers on an outright-sale basis 
first-quality fresh apples, specified as 
“Golden Rennet” and “Present of England.” 
Firm will send samples to serious applicants. 
Potential United States buyers having spe- 
cial shipping requirements should inform 
the firm in detail. 

34. Norway—Sigurd Hoel (manufacturer), 
10 “vre Vaskegang, Oslo, offers to export, 
preferably to importers and wholesalers, 
paper lanterns, in various colors and shapes, 
with candleholders. Firm has available for 
immediate shipment 5,000 lanterns; monthly 
production, 5,000—10,000 lanterns. Official in- 
spection not required in Norway. Price 
information and samples of lanterns avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


being 


35. Norway—Jonsson & Deviken A/S (ex- 
port merchant), 8 Raadhusgaten, Oslo, has 
available for immediate export on an out- 
right-sale basis approximately 50,000 fittings 
for padlocks, made of baked galvanized iron, 
in black. Total length of fittings, 175 milli- 
meters. Official inspection not required in 
Norway. Photographic leaflet, price infor- 
mation, and sample of fitting available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

36. Norway—Arthur F. Ulrichsen A/S (ex- 
port and import merchant), 2 Karl Johans- 
gate, Oslo, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for large quantities of Batterisuper 5 radio 
receivers, battery type, designed particularly 
for use on ships and in coastal districts. 
Firm states that radio parts withstand mois- 
ture, dial cannot be broken, and cabinet is 
made of waxed oak, 63 x 28 x 35 centimeters. 
Weight, 9.5 kilograms without battery. Il- 
lustrated leaflet (in Norwegian) available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. 8S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

37. Norway—Chr. Waaler A/S (export mer- 
chant), 24 Tostrupsgate, Oslo, offers to export 
and seeks agent for the following Norwegian 
pewter products, guaranteed 96 percent pure 
tin: Candlesticks, 1034, inches high, weight 
3.5 pounds, and 7% inches high, weight 2.2 
pounds; dish with handles, 754 inches in 
diameter, weight 1.98 pounds; dish or tray, 
scalloped edge, 934 inches in diameter, aver- 
age weight 1.75 pounds. Firm states that 
these pewter items retain their luster and 
need not be polished. The pewter products 
are said to be molded in sand, by the same 
method used by English pewter manufac-: 
turers in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Machinery and stamping machines 
are not used, the products being made by 
hand. Extraordinary skill is required in pro- 
ducing these pewter products, which, ac- 
cording to the firm, is not duplicated else- 
where. Price list, photographs, and sample 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

38. Scotland—Robert Haldane & Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Underwood Chemical 
Works, Murray St. Paisley, offers on an out- 
right-sale basis first-quality chemicals, in- 
cluding para-chlor-meta-xylenol, di-chlor- 
xylenol, liquor chloroxylenolis, high rideal- 
walker disinfectant and antiseptic bases, 
chloroxylenol-based industrial preservatives 
and mold inhibitors, nonpoisonous antiseptic 
and disinfectant fluids. 

39. Somali (East Africa)—S. A. I. E. M. A. 
(Societa Anonima Importazione Esportazione 
Macchine Accessori), P. O. Box 32, Moga- 
discio, is interested in developing a market 
in the United States for sansevieria fiber. 
It reportedly has 10 metric tons of the fiber 
on hand at the present time, and production 
could be increased if necessary. 

40. Sudan—Sarkis Izmirlian (exporter, im- 
porter), P. O. Box 112, Khartoum, offers to 
export whole and half green henna leaves, 
henna powder, whole and half green senna 
leaves, and senna powder. Quantity avail- 
able depends on season’s crop. There are 
two short seasons for henna leaves—Novem- 
ber—December and March-April; the season 
for senna leaves starts in December, total 
preduction being approximately 300 tons. 

41. Sweden—Ab SvensKa Beyroux (manu- 
facturer), Valhallavigen 10, Stockholm, has 
50 quilting machines a year available for ex- 
port to the United States. Illustrated pam- 
phlets available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

42. Union of South Africa—S. E. S. A. 
(Johannesburg) (Pty.), Ltd. (importer, ex- 
porter, manufacturer, commission merchant, 
agent), seeks United States market for South 
African anthracite. Average and approxi- 
mate analysis as follows: Moisture, 2 per- 
cent; ash, 10 percent; volatiles, 8 percent; 
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fixed carbon, 80 percent; sulfur, under 1 
percent. Price information may be obtained 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Import Agency Opportunity 


43. Egypt—The Mirry Trading Bureau 
(commission merchant), P. O. Box 1327, 
Cairo, desires to appoint a selling agent in 
the United States who will book orders for 
shipment of all kinds of Egyptian products, 
such as medicinal plants, beeswaz, animal 
hair, sheep casing, bone meal, and Egyptian 
curiosities. 


Export Opportunities 


44. Brazil—Carvalho & Cia. (importer, 
commission merchant), Edificio Almare, 
Avenida Guararapes 154, Recife (Pernam- 
buco), wishes to contact manufacturers and 
exporters of chemical products. 

45. Canada—J. Q. Miske (commission mer- 
chant), 428 Main Street, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, desires purchase quotations and seeks 
agency from American manufacturers of toys, 
kitchenware, and small hardware. 

46. Cuba—Amado M. Azcoitia (commis- 
sion merchant handling foodstuffs, textiles, 
hardware), Edificio Suarez, Baratillo No. 9, 
Departamento No. 406, Havana, is interested 
in contacting millers and manufacturers and 
exporters of foodstuffs, such as beans, pork 
byproducts, oil, canned goods; building ma- 
terials; sanitary ware; tiles; cement; and 
items for the broom industry. 

47. England—Walter Goldhill, Ltd. (im- 
porter), 1-—B Dyne Road, London, N. W. 6, 
wishes purchase quotations on various types 
of sponges, such as hardhead, Florida and 
Cuban grass, and velvet. 

48. French West Africa—Rouphael and 
Saladin (importer, exporter), 64 Rue Vin- 
cens, Dakar, is interested in receiving offers 
from American exporters of dark fired leaf 
tobacco, either “Pigeon” or “Trois Pipes” 
brand, size of leaf to be 21 x 23 or 23 x 27 
centimeters. Samples are requested. Cor- 
respondence in French preferred. 

49. Italy—Raimondo Porcari (soap manu- 
facturer), 19 Via Valeria, Tivoli (Rome), 
wishes purchase quotations for 1,000 quin- 
tals of inedible tallow, suitable for the manu- 
facture of soap. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, November 6, 1950.) 

50. Japan—Mitsuwaya Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer and exporter), 61-2, Isobe-dori, 
4-chome (P. O. Box 389), Kobe, is interested 
in contacting reliable exporters of or bones. 

51. Mexico—Sociedad Mexicana de Me- 
canica de Precision, S. A., La Casa de Los 
Tornillos (importer of iron and steel prod- 
ucts, importer, wholesaler, retailer, and 
manufacturer of screws, nuts, and bolts), 
Versalles 87, Mexico, D. F., desires purchase 
quotations for raw materials for the manu- 
facture of screws, nuts, and bolts, including 
iron and steel bars and rods and cold-rolled 
sheets. 

52. Morocco—Globe Garage & Automotive 
Service Station (automotive repair and sup- 
ply business), 112 Rue due Mexique, Tangier, 
wishes purchase quotations and seeks agency 
for automotive supplies, including batteries, 
spark plugs, ignition coils, brake linings, 
accessories, and tires; and automotive- 
maintenance-shop equipment, comprising 
one 3-ton hydraulic lift, one set of pressure 
grease guns with tanks, pressure washer, 
tube-repair equipment, battery chargers, 
electrical checking equipment, and test 
benches. 

53. Netherlands—&. Lieberz (wholesaler, 
sales agent), 2 Spoorsingel, Rotterdam, de- 
sires purchase quotations for automatic 
spray nozzles for syringes, lawn sprinklers, 
and garden and other spraying equipment, 
and pulverizers. 

54. Netherlands—Nedbelga (importer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer, commission mer- 
chant, sales agent), 1 Maasstraat, Rotterdam, 
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desires purchase quotations for fine chem- 
icals, insecticides, phyto - pharmaceutical 
products, insect bombs, insecticide sprayers, 
and dusters. 

55. Netherlands—Protex (importer, 
wholesaler), 1 Maasstraat, Rotterdam, re- 
quests purchase quotations for weed killers 
and parathion insecticides. 

56. Netherlands—Sheffield Staalhandel 
(importer, wholesaler, sales agent), 69 Lange 
Nieuwstraat, Schiedam, desires purchase 
quotations and seeks agency for stainless 
steel in bars and sheets and structural steel. 

57. Portugal—J. Canet-Masgrau (sales 
agent), Rua Marquez Subserra, 15-4 Esq., 
Lisbon, requests purchase quotations for 
first-quality table potatoes, canned-meat 
products, macaroni products, lard, tallow, 
sausage casings, wheat flour, frozen meat, 
hides, and metal drums. 

58. Sweden—Olson & Wright, AB. (ship 
broker, importer, exporter, forwarding 
agent), Skeppsbron 44, Stockholm, wishes to 
charter or possibly purchase an LST. (land- 
ing ship tank), from surplus, or a 1,500-2,000- 
ton vessel suitable for ferrying automobiles 
across the Baltic Sea between Germany and 
Sweden, or between Denmark and Sweden, 
to relieve present congestion of ferries. 

59. Union of South Africa—General 
Plumbing & Builders Supply Co. (importer, 
retailer, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
156 Bree Street, Johannesburg, desires pur- 
chase quotations for welded steel pipes and 
fittings and stainless steel sheets. 

60. Union of South Africa—South African 
Clothing Industries, Ltd. (importer and 
manufacturer), Park and Rand Roads (P. O. 
Box 274), Germiston, Transvaal, requests 
purchase quotations for tertiles and rayon 
shirtings and suitings. 

61. Union of South Africa—Louis Zinn Or- 
ganization (Pty.), Ltd. (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler), 70 van der Walt Street, Pretoria, 
wishes purchase quotations for men’s cloth- 
ing, including rayon hose, shirts, hats, suits, 
and sport jackets. 


Agency Opportunities 


62. Argentina—Veritas-F. Antonio Rizzuto 
(mercantile reporting agency), Maipu 286, 
Buenos Aires, offers to (1) represent, on an 
exclusive basis, manufacturers or their au- 
thorized agents, covering Argentina and, if 
desired, Uruguay; (2) act as agent, on a basis 
of fees or commissions, in any type of busi- 
ness transaction between American and 
Argentine and/or Uruguayan firms; (3) un- 
dertake collection of outstanding accounts, 
administrative and juridical transactions, 
or any other kind of intermediary work, in 
Argentina and Uruguay. 

63. Canada—Reliable Sales Co. (general 
dry goods wholesaler), 204 Spadina Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, seeks agency for novelties 
of all descriptions. 

64. Cuba—Manuel F. Mato (commission 
merchant), Aguiar 574, Havana, desires to ob- 
tain agency direct from American manufac- 
turer of table and floor lamps. 

65. Greece—Is. S. Hagouel (commission 
agent), 33 Komninon Street, Salonika, de- 
sires to act as sole agent in northern Greece 
for an American manufacturer of penicillin 
and streptomycin, rubber gloves and other 
rubber articles for medical use, foot warmers, 
and preservatives. Firm would appreciate re- 
ceiving literature and price lists. 

66. Mezrico—Exclusivas Benet, S. A. (im- 
porter, agent, wholesaler of liquors, food- 
stuffs, canned goods), Isabel La Catdélica 96-3, 
Mexico, D. F., seeks representation for fancy 
foodstuffs and canned goods, excluding fruits 
and meats, or products containing meat, 
entry into Mexico of which is prohibited. 

67. Mexico—Sociedad Mexicana de Meca- 
nica de Precisién, S. A., La Casa de Los 
Tornillos (importer of iron and steel prod- 
ucts; importer, whoesaler, retailer, manufac- 
turer of screws, nuts, and bolts), Versalles 
87, Mexico, D. F., wishes to obtain agency for 
screws, nuts, and bolts. 





68. Netherlands — Technisch Handelsbu. 
reau van Ham & Co. (sales agent), 32 Laan 
van Oudepoeigeest, Oegstgeest, seeKs agent 
for copper and yellow brass in sheets and 
bars. 

69. Union of South Africa—C. E. Paine 
(manufacturers’ agent), 513 Balmoral House, 
President Street, Johannesburg, desires 
agency for rayon dress materials, and men’s 
rayon and lisle hose. 


Foreign Visitors 


70. Colombia—Fritz Friedmann, represent- 
ing FOMAG, Ltda. (Sociedad Comercial 
FOMAG, Ltda.) (sales/indent agent), Ave- 
nida Jiménez 8-56, Oficina 301/02 (post- 
office address for air mail: Apartado Aéreo 
3416), Bogota, wishes to obtain agencies for 
spun rayon yarns, viscose yarns, aluminum 
sheets and disks, glass bricks, window glass, 
and industrial chemicals. Scheduled to ar- 
rive December 1, via New York City, for a 
visit of 2 or 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Binney & Smith International, Inc., 41 East 
Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y, 
Itinerary: Boston, Toledo, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco. 

71. Germany — Fiszel Katz, representing 
Felika Strumpf u. Wirkwarenfabrik (manu- 
facturer of clothing), 4 Friedenstrasse, Biele- 
feld, is interested in purchasing knitting 
machines. Scheduled to arrive the end of 
November, via New York City, for a visit of 
30 days. U.S. address: c/o Supreme Knit- 
ting Machine Co., 105 Johnson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Itinerary: New York area. 

72. Iran—Arkadia Liebermann, represent- 
ing ACADEMIA (importer, retailer, whole- 
saler, commission merchant, sales/indent 
agent), No. 300 Khiaban Ferdowsi, Tehran, is 
interested in purchasing medical and tech- 
nical books and journals. He is in the 
United States for an indefinite period. U.S. 
address: c/o L. Liebermann, 938 Park Avenue, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Itinerary: Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Baltimore, Boston, and New York. 

73. Jamaica (British West Indies) —Edwin 
McKenzie, representing Innswood Estate, 
Spanish Town, is interested in obtaining in- 
formation concerning the manufacture, uses, 
and distribution of rum, as well as equip- 
ment used in its production. Scheduled to 
arrive December 6, via Miami, for a visit of 
about 3 weeks. U.S. address: Lincoln Hotel, 
Eighth Avenue and Forty-fourth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Miami, New York, and 
possibly Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

74. Norway—Albert Owesen, representing 
Owesen & Arenstedt (exporter of Norwegian 
home-handicraft articles, insulation sheets, 
ready-to-use doors and windows of wood; 
agent handling raw materials and semiman- 
ufactures), 28 Radhusgaten, Oslo, is inter- 
ested in representing manufacturers of 
surgical goods, hospital equipment, and 
pharmaceuticals. Also desires to contact 
American importers of Norwegian products, 
such as canned sardines in olive oil, furs, 
manganese and chrome ores, bauzite, and 
magnesite. He is now in the United States 
for an indefinite period. U.S. address: c/o 
Owesen & Co., Inc., 10 South Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Branch and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. - The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Advertising Agencies and Concession- 
aires—France. 
Advertising Media—Spain. 
Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—lIsrael. 
Automotive-Product Manufacturers—Aus- 
tria. 
(Continued on p. 28) 
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Aden 


SUPPLIES ADEQUATE BUT PRICES ADVANCE; 
FOREIGN TRADE STEADY 


There was comparatively little change in 
economic conditions in Aden during October. 
The price trend remained upward, and 
bunkering operations expanded somewhat. 

No shortages have been reported in most 
of the simple requirements of the popula- 
tion, except of mutton, which is normally 
imported from British Somaliland. One ex- 
ception to the general price increase was 
that of flour, for which the controlled retail 
price was reduced 3 pies ($0.005) a pound. 

Foreign trade was steady. Significant 
shipments of coffee and hides and skins, 
originating principally in Yemen, Ethiopia, 
and British Somaliland were _ reported, 
whereas the demand for salt recently has 
been almost exclusively from India and 
Japan. Supplies of butter and cheese ap- 
parently improved as distribution controls 
were relaxed during October, and permits for 
purchases are now no longer required. 
Licenses for the import or export of these 
items, however, are still necessary. 

The number of vessels, exclusive of Ara- 
bian dhows, using the facilities of the port 
totaled 425 in October as compared with 387 
in the like month of 1949. 

Dollars continue scarce, and thus the mar- 
ket for American products is limited. The 
exchange laws prohibit the importation of 
goods that require payment in dollars unless 
the local government certifies that the 
health, welfare, or safety of the population 
would be jeopardized. 

Official warnings have been issued to the 
eftect that prior permission must be obtained 
from the Aden authorities before civil air- 
line operators will be permitted to use the 
local airfields —U. S. CoNSULATE, ApDE=N, Nov. 
16, 1950. 


Argentina 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Recently released official Argentine trade 
data show exports for August valued at 390,- 
700,000 pesos and imports of 396,600,000 pesos, 
and thus a small trade deficit for the first 
time since last January. Argentina main- 
tained a favorable balance for the January- 
August period of 321,000,000 pesos, comparing 
with a trade deficit of 719,400,000 pesos in- 
curred during the same interval of 194). 
Shipments to the United States exceeded in 
value those to the United Kingdom in both 
July and August, and if the present trends 
continue total 1950 Argentine exports to the 
United States may surpass the value of those 
to the United Kingdom for the third time 
since 1910; other occurrences were in the 
war years 1941 and 1917. 

The signing in Washington on November 
13 of the $125,000,000 Export-Import Bank 
credit for the liquidation of Argentina’s 
Overdue commercial obligations to United 
States exporters has raised hopes of expanded 
trade relations between the two countries. 
American exporters, or their banks, holding 
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collection items for merchandise shipments 
due and payable up to May 15, 1950, should 
address their claims for payment to a special 
commission of the Argentine Central Bank 
at the Argentine Embassy, Washington, D. C., 
preferably before December 18. 

New Argentine customs-duty rates based 
on the c. i. f. value of imported goods became 
effective and clearances were liquiated on 
November 15 regardless of date of documents 
or of arrival of carrier. The new rates, pub- 
lished under decree 24156 on November 14, 
and ranging from 3 to 60 percent ad valorem 
constitute markedly higher customs charges. 
Goods covered by rates specified in trade 
agreements will remain unaffected during 
the life of the agreements. 

By a decree published on October 23 tour- 
ists from other American Republics hence- 
forth may enter Argentina and remain for 3 
months without passport visas. Tourists are 
also permitted to take out of the country a 
“reasonable” quantity of domestic articles 
and may comply with police registration for- 
malities at their own hotels. 

Subsequent to public statements by the 
British Commercial Minister in Buenos Aires 
and the Argentine Ambassador in London, 
Foreign Minister Bevin renewed with the 
Ambassador discussions of economic prob- 
lems besetting trade relations between the 
two countries. The United Kingdom is un- 
derstood to have offered to pay the 1949 
price of £97.536 a long ton for Argentine 
meat during a limited period, during which 
both shipment of meat and negotiation of a 
firm meat price would be resumed. Although 
this offer was rejected, the Argentine Govern- 
ment has sent a financial mission to London 
to study with British officials the revaluation 
of Argentine sterling balances as a conse- 
quence of devaluation by the British in 1949. 

The Czechoslovakian Minister in Argentina 
announced on November 7 that his country 
had sold 2,000 tractors and 3,000 plows for 
export to Argentina, the first shipment of 
which has already been made. Although no 
information on this transaction has been 
released by Argentine officials, informed 
sources state that the tractors are SKODA 
Diesels for distribution by IAPI (Argentine 
Trade Promotion Institute) or Government- 
appointed distributors. 


FINANCE AND EXCHANGE 


According to Central Bank data as of 
Cctober 31, the Nation’s monetary supplies 
expanded sharply during that month with a 
recorded increase of 800,800,000 pesos, as 
compared with preceding 1950 monthly in- 
creases averaging 352,700,000. Representing 
substantial credits opened for importers by 
banks abroad, a good part of the expansion 
is reflected in increased importers’ deposits 
on behalf of the Central Bank. Public circu- 
lation of currency accordingly rose during 
the month by upward of 300,000,000 pesos. 
Foreign-exchange holdings showed a con- 
tinued but moderate rise. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


Abundant rainfall continuing during No- 
vember in most agricultural zones main- 
tained good crops and pastures. With con- 





tinued normal weather, a crop of 6,500,000 
tons or better may result, as compared with 
5,500,009 last year. Larger production than 
last season is probable also for barley, rye, 
oats, and flaxseed. 

Corn planting is finished in the principal 
areas, and there is little if any increase over 
last season’s small area but there are good 
early growths. Cotton, sunflower, and pea- 
nuts currently are being seeded under favor- 
able conditions. Upward price trends for 
cotton in domestic and world markets have 
increased greatly the interest of growers in 
this crop. 

Prospects for the coming apple and pear 
crops are good, particularly in the Rio Negro 
Valley, which provides most of the export 
fruit. Production of grapes and minor 
fruits, on the other hand, is expected to be 
relatively small because of damaging frosts 
in Mendoza. 

IAPI during November sold moderate 
quantities of rye and millfeeds, both for de- 
livery in 1951 when new supplies will b> 
available. For cereals in general, however, 
there is an evident policy of abstaining from 
sales until the new harvests are gathered. 
IAPI’s stocks of cereals and other products 
at present are very small. 

Cattle marketings are increasing only 
slowly inasmuch as most producers have sur- 
plus pasture which encourages feeding to- 
ward heavier weights than in recent years 
notwithstanding a discount applicable this 
year to such heavier weights. Prices have 
remained firm despite continued suspension 
of exports and excessive freezer stocks. Cat- 
tlemen hope for resumption of exports to the 
United Kingdom in time to avoid a price 
slump during the expected seasonal increase 
in marketings. 

Seasonably large milk supplies are being 
absorbed by strong domestic demand. Prices 
for casein in export markets have risen 
sharply, causing renewed interest in this 
product, including some diversion of milk 
from cheese to casein. 

The local wool market has been dominated 
recently by strong speculative activity. Sales 
by growers to dealers commonly have been 
priced well above the export-market equiv- 
alent and therefore have caused a substan- 
tial reduction in foreign business. A few 
contracts with United States buyers for car- 
pet wool have been reported near $1 a pound 
c. and f. Boston, a record high, but simul- 
taneously most dealers were quoting $1.10 to 
$1.15 a pound on the basis of existing peso 
prices. 


LABOR 


Relative tranquillity in Argentine indus- 
trial relations for more than 3 months ended 
in November with two major strike actions— 
one of some 2,000 match-factory workers, 
which was settled when the industry agreed 
to pay increases averaging 30 percent retro- 
active to February 1, and one of more seri- 
ous consequences begun on November 15 
with the walk-out of railroad workers of the 
General Roca Railroad. The line carries 
heavy commuter traffic between La Plata and 
and Buenos Aires and normally employs 
about 40,000 workers. 








LivinG Costs 


Recent increases in the cost of living have 
stepped up worker anxiety regarding wage 
increases. Contracts negotiated during the 
month provide increases of between 25 and 
30 percent, reflecting efforts to maintain real 
wages in face of the increased inflationary 
trend of the last few months. Official data 
just released show the cost-of-living index 
as of August 31 at 300.9 (based on 1943—100). 
By comparison, similar privately compiled 
indexes as of September 30 ranged from 435 
to 456 (based on 1939-40 price levels) —U. S. 
EMBASSY, BUENOS AIRES, NOVEMBER 24, 1250. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROVISIONS OF THE NEW ARGENTINE TARIFF 


The new Argentine tariff system as pro- 
vided for by decree No. 17607 of August 23, 
1950, became effective on November 15, by 
the terms of decree No. 24156 of November 
14, which also sets forth the new duty rates, 
according to a report for the U. S. Embassy 
in Buenos Aires. Higher duties based on 
actual c. i. f. values are established and re- 
place the previous method of duty assess- 
ment on arbitrary and largely nominal valu- 
ations. The new rates and regulations are 
applicable to all clearances paid as from 
November 15, inclusive, regardless of the date 
of the documents or of the arrival of the 
carrying vessel. 

The rates are not applied to commodity 
groupings as such but are levied on individ- 
ual dutiable goods. The system of item 
numbering used heretofore has been re- 
tained. However, a number of new sub- 
items have been added. Under each of the 
12 rate groupings, which range from 3 per- 
cent to 60 percent ad valorem, are listed the 
items dutiable thereunder. 

Customs regulations governing the appli- 
cation of decree No. 24156 provide that items 
subject to exemption or reduction from 
scheduled duty rates by virtue of special 
regulations will continue to be cleared as 
heretofore, provided that such measures have 
not been expressly repealed. In addition, 
goods for which no duty is specifically es- 
tablished under decree No. 24156 and which 
were exempt from duties and surcharges un- 
der the old tariff will continue to be entered 
duty free. The duty on fuels, such as crude 
petroleum, petroleum spirits, kerosene, par- 
affine, and certain lubricating oils remains 
unchanged. Imports not listed are subject 
to an ad valorem duty of 42 percent. Sam- 
ples of no commercial value are duty-free. 
The rates and other provisions of the new 
tariff system are not operative if contrary to 
the provisions of existing commercial trea- 
ties or pacts while the latter are still in 
force. 

Parcel shipments which were previously 
subjected to a 25-percent surtax on Official 
valuation are now subject to a rate of 15 
percent on an ad valorem basis. 

(For previous announcements on new 
Argentine customs duties, see FoREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of September 25 and Novem- 
ber 20, 1950. The issue of October 16, 1950, 
also has data on exchange rates.) 


Austria 


WaAGE-PrRICE AGREEMENT FOLLOWED BY 
RISES 


Despite efforts of economic leaders to pre- 
serve amity within the coalition on the 
wage-price agreement, the commercial ex- 
change rate, and the question of satisfactory 
deliveries of bread grains by farmers at new 
prices, there have been signs of friction. 
The Transport Minister said that cartels 
and harmful trade practices could be stopped 
only by stricter Government controls, in- 
cluding better supervision of Austrian for- 
eign trade. The answer was that controls 
led only to the development of black markets. 
Exporters have denounced the 21.36 exchange 
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rate as inconsistent with purchasing-power 
parity. To this a representative of the Na- 
tional Bank replied that a higher rate meant 
higher costs for imported foodstuffs and new 
wage demands and that in the end Austrian 
export costs would be raised and exports 
lowered. With reference to efforts to main- 
tain the price line, the People’s Party charged 
that Socialist municipalities were increasing 
city fees and at the same time threatening 
private price boosters with police action. 

By mid-October, the impact of the new 
wage-price agreement was perceptible. From 
September 15 to October 15 the following 
increases were reported: Wholesale prices, 6.2 
percent; retail prices, 8.5 percent; and cost 
of living 6.7 percent. The price increases 
were not confined to items directly covered 
by the agreement—eggs, vegetables, meats, 
textiles, barber- and beauty-shop services, 
newspapers, and cinema prices were also 
affected. Moreover, wholesale prices are con- 
tinuing to rise as a result of the world raw- 
material price increases. 

Wage boosts other than the general in- 
crease granted in connection with the new 
agreement continue to be sought as new 
collective agreements are negotiated. Among 
those benefiting from higher pay rates are 
the forestry workers, millers, edible-oil and 
fat-industry workers, chemical workers, 
Vorarlberg textile and metal workers, and 
cabinetmakers. The forestry workers’ de- 
maids were satisfied only at the cost of 
a Nation-wide strike from October 9 to 
November 2. 


GRAIN-SUPPLY OUTLOOK DARK 


With harvesting of all crops practically 
completed there is growing apprehension 
that the collection of indigenous bread grains 
and the necessary commercial procurement 
of imports will fall short of requirements. 

Total bread-grain needs for the current 
grain year are 800,000 metric tons, of which 
285,000 are scheduled for delivery from in- 
digenous production, 300,000 for import 
against ECA financing, 40,000 through in- 
ventory reductions, and 175,000 tons through 
commercial imports. Largely as the result 
of feeding bread grains to livestock, it now 
appears that only 200,000 rather than the 
scheduled 285,000 metric tons are likely to 
be collected from the indigenous crop. Ne- 
gotiations for the importation of grain have 
not been very successful, and the outlook 
for obtaining 175,000 tons is not good. At 
the latest checking with Austrian officials, 
less than one-third of necessary commercial 
imports seem likely to be arranged for against 
export commodities. Grain is, of course, 
available in the dollar areas, but other phases 
of the economy must necessarily suffer if it 
becomes necessary to utilize part of the 
limited Austrian dollar resources for grain 
imports. Feed grains also threaten to fall 
short of requirements. Over-all grain re- 
quirements exceed presently visible stocks 
by perhaps 500,000 tons. 

Although the hectarage planted to sugar 
beets this year fell 6,000 acres short of the 
long-term goal of 35,000 acres, the over-all 
domestic sugar situation is the best since the 
war. About 700,000 metric tons of beets are 
expected to be delivered to the sugar fac- 
tories this year, compared with 463,000 metric 
tons last year. The yield of refined sugar is 
expected to be between 81,000 and 88,000 
tons, compared with an officially reported 
59,700 tons last year. In addition, arrange- 
ments have been made to process 150,000 
metric tons of Bavarian beets for which 
Austria will retain the processing cost in the 
form of 7,000 metric tons of sugar. Al- 
though the sugar produced in Austria is 
still only slightly more than 50 percent of 
total annual requirements; the improve- 
ment over last year is noteworthy. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


Austrian staple fiber output in October 
reached a postwar high when 3,021 tons were 
manufactured. Zellwolle Lenzing A. G., the 





sole producer of staple fiber in Austria, plans 
through introduction of improved produc- 
tion methods to increase its output to 129 
tons daily. Present daily production is 90 
tons. 

With the establishment in October of the 
firm ‘Halvic’’ Plastics Works Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary of Ebenseer Solvay Works, Austria 
will be able to supply its domestic require- 
ments for polyvinylchloride plastics. The 
plant, construction of which is to begin in 
the spring of 1951, will be located at Hallein, 
Salzburg, in the American Zone. Production 
of 1,500 tons of polyvinylchloride molding 
compound a year is planned. 

September’s output of mechanical pulp 
and of book and writing paper reached post- 
war records of 8,826 and 8,446 tons, respec- 
tively.—U. S. LEGATION, VIENNA, Nov. 17, 1950. 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE UP; EXpoRTs TO U.S. Jump 


Largely because of the rearmament boom 
Austrian foreign trade is going through a 
period of adjustment. Whereas, on the one 
hand, some industries, notably iron and steel, 
magnesite, graphite, vehicles, machines, and 
ball bearings, are enjoying increased exports, 
other sectors, such as the electrical and tim- 
ber industries, are complaining of inability 
to export at the 21.36 exchange rate. Aus- 
trian raw-material requirements are more 
expensive and some, especially nonferrous 
metals, are difficult to procure at any price. 
There have been hoarding of stocks, appear- 
ance of gray markets, and dislocation of pro- 
duction schedules. 

Austrian foreign trade in September was 
encouraging; exports exceeded commercial 
imports (exclusive of ERP imports) by 62,- 
000,060 schillings. On the export side most 
notable were the continuing expansion of 
trade with Germany and the jump in trade 
with the United States. September exports 
to the United States were 58,700,000 schil- 
lings, compared with 16,300,000 in June. On 
the other hand, Austria’s trade with Italy 
has shrunk considerably since inauguration 
oi the clearing agreement despite the re- 
peated extension of old barter transactions. 
The figures for June and September show 
that exports to Italy fell from 107,100,000 
schillings to 52,800,000 and imports from 
85,900,000 to 39,400,000. Austria's total for- 
eign trade in September and August was as 
shown in the accompanying tabulation (in 
millions of schillings) : 


September August 

Commercial imports, including 
drawing rights 530 439 
ERP imports 83 198 
Exports _ 592 494 


Brazil 


SALES SATISFACTORY; PRICES UPWARD; 
DELIVERIES DIFFICULT 


Wholesale and retail sales in Rio de 
Janeiro, which had been somewhat slow, 
improved considerably during the 30 days 
ended November 20 and were reported highly 
satisfactory. Reports from other sections of 
the country indicate a similar satisfactory 
turnover, except in the Amazon Valley, 
where an expected upward trend in sales did 
not materialize. Some sources attribute the 
better sales outlook to a rising price trend. 
Paper, textiles, and other consumer goods 
have been going up in price. Various news- 
papers reduced the number of pages because 
of an impending shortage of newsprint, al- 
though they maintained their total circula- 
tion. A fire in the plant of the principal 
newsprint producer in Brazil is expected to 
keep the mill idle for about 2 months, and 
it has not been possible to contract for 
additional imports to make up the deficit. 
Woolen mills have stopped taking new busi- 
ness because of difficulties in obtaining de- 
liveries of fine woolen yarns from England. 
British exporters are reported to be unwill- 
ing to ship yarns until they receive some 
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remittances on past shipments, which are 
being delayed because of exchange difficul- 
ties. British exporters of some other com- 
modities are reported as having taken 
similar steps. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Dollar remittances in payment of imports 
are up to date generally, although a few Sao 
Paulo banks report about 2 weeks’ delay, 
probably attributable to administrative and 
communications difficulties. Brazil’s sterling 
position remains tight and remittance de- 
lays amount to 5 or 6 months. Judging 
from a recent report in the Chamber of 
Deputies, Brazil’s backlog of sterling com- 
mercial obligations amounts to approxi- 
mately £18,000,000. The reason given by 
the same source is that Great Britain has 
not yet acquired from Brazil the products 
it agreed to purchase under the existing 
commercial agreement. Belgian francs also 
are in short supply, and remittances are de- 
layed. The position of Swedish exchange, 
on the other hand, has improved, and remit- 
tance delays have been reduced. 

Chiefly as a result of continuing high cof- 
fee prices, Brazil’s net foreign-exchange 
holdings rose during the month of Septem- 
ber. Total gold and net foreign-exchange 
holdings amounted to 10,243,000,000 cruzeiros 
(US$525,000,000) as of September 30. Paper 
currency in circulation continues to in- 
crease. The increase is attributed to Federal 
budgetary deficits, Bank of Brazil advances 
to autonomous Government agencies, and 
high prices of Brazilian export products in 
the international market, principally coffee, 
which require heavy outlays of cruzeiros by 
the Bank of Brazil for the purchase of ex- 
port bills. In September 1,550,000,000 cru- 
zeiros in new paper currency was issued, and 
in October an additional amount of 425,- 
000,000 was issued, raising the total paper 
currency in circulation to 29,135,000,000 cru- 
zeiros as of October 31, 1950. Gold and 
foreign-exchange cover for the paper cur- 
rency outstanding dropped from 53 percent 
at the end of 1949 to 36 percent at the end 
of September 1950. 

On November 17 a law was published 
authorizing a National Treasury guaranty 
for a 35,000,000 dollar loan to be contracted 
with the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development by the Brazilian com- 
pany Industria a Comercio de Minerios, S. A., 
for the exploration and development of man- 
ganese ore deposits in the Federal Territory 
of Amapa. 


FEDERAL BUDGET 


The deficit in Brazil’s Federal budget oper- 
ations amounted to 1,319,000,000 as of Sep- 
tember 30 and additional credits carried over 
from 1949, together with credits authorized 
thus far in 1950, made possible a deficit of 
more than 5,000,000,000 cruzeiros by the end 
of the year. A Finance Committee report 
of the Chamber of Deputies, however, 
expresses hope that through economies in 
Government the 1950 deficit can be held to 
2,500,000,000 cruzeiros. The Chamber of 
Deputies last week approved a 1951 Federal 
budget with estimated receipts of 20,092,000, 
000, cruzeiros and fixed expenditures of 21,- 
958,000,000, permitting a deficit of 1,866,000, 
000. To confront that deficit the Finance 
Committee recommended improvement in 
the processes of tax collection as an urgent 
preliminary measure. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Price Controls.—The Gistributiou and price 
control over imported industrial and phar- 
maceutical chemicals instituted on Septem- 
ber 28 was suspended at the end of October 
until further notice. 


Barter —At the end of October it was an- 


hounced that barter proposals covering 
exports of tucum nuts against imports of low- 
Priced passenger automobiles would be en- 
tertained provided that only half of the pro- 
ceeds from the exports were to be used for 
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automobiles and the other half for imports 
of railway and road material, truck chassis, 
agricultural machinery, equipment, and raw 
materials. In November barter in corn was 
also authorized in exchange for any licens- 
able product provided that 10 percent of the 
exchange derived from the sale of the corn 
is delivered to the Exchange Department of 
the Bank of Brazil. 

Import Licenses.—On October 24 legisla- 
tion excluding automobiles from considera- 
tion as baggage was promulgated. Automo- 
biles can now be brought into the country 
by private individuals only under import 
license, and such licenses currently are not 
being granted. The same law stiplated that 
for refrigerators, phonographs, radios, and 
washing machines to be considered as bag- 
gage, and thus for exemption from import 
license, they must have been used and be 
brought into the country by passengers who 
have resided abroad for at least 12 months 
and are transferring residence to Brazil. 
The provision regarding residence does not 
apply if the total value of these goods 
does not exceed 20,000 cruzeiros (about 
US-$1,000) . 

Trade Agreement.—A trade agreement was 
signed between Brazil and Australia under 
which Australia intends to buy from Brazil 
goods—cotton, lumber, etc.—valued at 
£3,500,000 and Brazil will buy from Australia 
machinery, wool, and other products in a 
total value of £1,500,000. 

Cacao Beans.—The cacao market in Bahia 
has been weak since the beginning of Octo- 
ber. During most of the month no sales 
were made to the United States, and exports 
to other countries were at a low level. It is 
said that European buyers are expecting the 
Bahia market to fall even lower and are 
therefore not placing orders at the present 
time. Weather conditions continued favor- 
able for a large main-season 1950-51 crop, 
now estimated to total about 1,800,000 60- 
kilogram bags. 

Castor-Bean.—The castor-bean market in 
Bahia recovered from its September low of 
US$165 per 1,016 kilograms f. o. b. to US$180 
during October, but sales were limited to 
1,500 metric tons, all sent to the United 
States. At present prices farmers are in- 
terested in planting a sizable crop for next 
year. 

Coffee.—The gradual decline in green-coffee 
prices during the past month for Santos 
type 4 on the New York market has brought 
protests from members of the local coffee 
trade. Statements to the effect that United 
States coffee importers were forcing prices 
down were somewhat common. Private 
banks have become somewhat reluctant to 
extend operating credit because of the un- 
favorable price outlook. However, the Bank 
of Brazil has agreed to extend its credit 
facilities and to help make available the 
funds needed for new-crop financing opera- 
tions. 


LABOR AND EMPLOYMENT 


Labor relations were calm; interest among 
workers was concentrated primarily on the 
results of the national elections and on ac- 
tivities in connection with the syndical elec- 
tions. Syndical elections thus far have 
resulted for the most part in the elections 
of moderate groups. Employment held at 
high levels. Skilled and semiskilled workers 
continued in short supply, but unskilled 
workers continued to migrate from the rural 
to the urban areas, and thus the surplus in 
this category was maintained.—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, RIO DE JANEIRO, Nov. 20, 1950. 


Canada 


EcONOMIC OUTLOOK GooD; DOLLAR PosI- 
TION ADVANCES; INFLATION A PROBLEM 


The Canadian economic scene in October 
was featured by the stimulating strength of 
the “free” Canadian dollar, an increase in 
inflationary trends, and the unfolding of the 
Government’s anti-inflationary program. 


Perhaps the most important single economic 
action taken during the month was the sign- 
ing of the Statement of Principles for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation in Washington on Octo- 
ber 26. This agreement revived in essence 
the 1941 Hyde Park Agreement. 

On the eve of winter the Canadian eco- 
nomic outlook appeared favorable, although 
adversely influenced by rising prices, a tight- 
ening labor supply and growing material 
shortages, especially in steel, nickel, building 
materials, electrical supplies, and paint. The 
steadily rising gross national product and 
the continuing expansion of the known na- 
tional resources were important aspects of 
the favorable economic picture. The heavy 
export to the United States and the opening 
or expansion of other trade markets indicate 
that Canada’s problem of finding outlets for 
its good will soon be one of equitably ration- 
ing goods to its foreign customers. The in- 
crease in defense spending, together with 
heavy capital expenditures by utilities, and 
industry, should guarantee a continued high 
level of business activity for many months. 

After being forced from exchange control 
at the end of September, the Canadian dol- 
lar advanced to a position of about 5 percent 
discount in terms of United States dollars, as 
compared with the 9 percent maintained 
earlier. This position was maintained with 
minor variations until late in October, when 
the market value began to move upward. 
It reached a high of 96.683, on November 
8, and later receded to 96.0614 on November 
27. The effect of the altered exchange rates 
on the volume and pattern of Canadian trade, 
as well as on Canadian price levels, was not 
clear by the month’s end. The exodus of 
“hot” money, which had been widely 
heralded, had not materialized by mid- 
November, and it was the general opinion of 
security dealers that the inflow of capital 
from the net sale of Canadian securities con- 
tinued during October. 

The upward trend in wholesale and re- 
tail trade continued during October. Back- 
logs of orders are reported to be general and 
forward buying the rule. Material shortages 
are delaying deliveries and contributing to 
price increases. The wholesale price index, 
led by textile products and nonferrous metals, 
reached a new high of 173.6 (1926—100) at 
the end of September, a 5 percent increase 
since mid-June. The cost-of-living index 
on October 2 had risen to 170.7 (1935-39= 
100), a 3 percent increase since the beginning 
of June. New highs in both indexes were un- 
doubtedly reached in October. 

With these inflationary trends as a back 
drop, the Government revealed its intention 
to counter the pressures in the economy 
primarily by fiscal measures. This policy is 
to be implemented by the following specific 
actions: A balanced budget; increased taxa- 
tion; consumer-credit regulations; tightening 
mortgage credit; curtailing nonessential 
civilian construction and Government ex- 
penditures of nondefense nature; unpegging 
the exchange value of the Canadian dollar; 
and the adoption of a “hard’’ money policy 
by the Government. It is probable that 
sterner measures will be necessary, and will 
be enacted, when the full weight of the de- 
fense effort is felt. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY HIGH 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce’s index 
of industrial activity climbed to a new post- 
war high during September. At 166 (1937=— 
100) the index was 1 point higher than in 
August and 7 points higher than in Septem- 
ber 1949. The production of steel ingots in 
September mounted to 266,997 tons, an ad- 
vance of 14 percent over last year’s Septem- 
ber total of 232,882 tons. Motorcar output in 
September totaled 38,035 units, compared 
with 24,272 in August and 30,894 in Septem- 
ber 1949. Output of electric energy by cen- 
tral electric stations in September at 4,113,- 
216,000 kilowatt-hours, showed a slight de- 
cline, as compared with August totals, but 
it was 10 percent greater than in September 
of last year. Carloadings on Canadian rail- 
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ways were heavy during September and Octo- 
ber, and it now seems likely that the year’s 
total should be only slightly under that of 
1949 despite the August strike. 

The 1,100-mile oil pipe line connecting 
Edmonton to the Great Lakes was completed 
late in October, and Alberta oil is expected 
to reach Superior, Wis., by mid-December. 
When in full operation the pipe line will re- 
duce imports and will also help relieve Al- 
berta’s glut of crude oil, the production of 
which is being restricted by the limited local 
refining capacity and inadequate transporta- 
tion facilities. The new 12-inch pipe line 
conveying crude oil from Portland, Maine, to 
Montreal also went into operation late in 
October. 


LABOR SHORTAGE DEVELOPING 


Defense orders began to press heavily 
against available manpower resources during 
October. Despite the end of harvesting, ap- 
plications for jobs on October 19 totaled only 
136,600—20,000 below the figure on the cor- 
responding date last year. The demand for 
machinists, welders, and others with experi- 
ence in the metal trades was strong and was 
increasing. The need for woods workers and 
miners was also great. It now seems likely 
that one of the weakest links in Canada’s 
rearmament effort will be the limitations of 
its labor supply. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports to the United States in September, 
bolstered to some extent by the movement 
of shipments delayed by the August railroad 
strike, reached the highest monthly value 
in the history of Canadian-United States 
trade. Merchandise exports to the United 
States were valued at US$175,263,461, up 
from US$151,908,939 in August and about 60 
percent above the September 1949 total. Pre- 
liminary statistics indicate that imports 
from the United States were US$162,357,000, 
leaving a trade surplus of about $13,000,000. 

Exports to the United Kingdom were 
valued at C$30,439,000, as compared with 
C$42,554,000 in August and C$56,948,000 in 
September 1949. 

The total value of domestic exports for 
September was C$279,100,000, against 
C$257,100,000 in August and C$228,400,000 
a year ago. Preliminary estimates of total 
imports for the month indicate a total of 
C$280,400,000. 

As a result of Canadian pressure and the 
improved hard-currency position of the 
United Kingdom, there was some indication 
at the end of October that United Kingdom 
authorities were relaxing their restrictions 
on Canadian imports to a limited extent. It 
seems apparent that Canadian pressure for 
further relaxations will increase in coming 
months. The partial restoration of the 
British West Indies market, as a result of 
the liberalized dollar import program which 
will go into effect in the B. W. I. colonies on 
January 1, 1951, was regarded as highly en- 
couraging, although it falls far short of the 
free-trade goal that most Canadian exporters 
to that area had in mind. In mid-October 
Canadian representatives signed an agree- 
ment in Caracas establishing a commercial 
modus vivendi between Canada and Ven- 
ezuela, which provides for most-favored- 
nation treatment between the two coun- 
tries.—U. S. Emsassy, OTrawa, Nov. 17, 1950. 


Economic Conditions 


Many New BRANCH PLANTS ESTABLISHED 


Neariy 200 manufacturing firms of foreign 
origin, employing more than 10 persons, have 
been established in Canada during the past 
5 years, according to a survey recently com- 
pleted by the Canadian Department of Trade 
and Commerce. Of these, 147 were of United 
States origin, 34 originated in the United 
Kingdom, and 16 in other European coun- 
tries. Those from the United States now 
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employ approximately 10,500 workers, those 
from Great Britain provide work for about 
5,900 employees, and firms originating in 
other countries have a roll of about 300 
persons. 

In addition to these 197 firms of foreign 
origin, a total of 834 manufacturing firms of 
Canadian origin, employing more than 10 
persons, have been established in Canada 
since 1945 and provide employment for 
24,700 persons, 

The new postwar firms have commenced 
the manufacture of items that were not in 
production in Canada before 1946, outstand- 
ing examples of which are jet aircraft, Diesel 
locomotives, gas turbine engines, roller bear- 
ings, a variety of automobile parts, rock drill 
bits, and new types of electronic equipment. 

The employment increase among the 
Canadian-owned firms has been greatest in 
clothing factories, sawmills, and fish-packing 
plants. The manufacture of leather prod- 
ucts, furniture and other wood products, and 
light machinery and equipment also has 
been undertaken by a relatively large number 
of firms of Canadian origin during the period 
under review. Firms from the United States 
have concentrated more on the production 
of motor vehicles and parts, electrical ap- 
paratus, converted paper products, and 
chemicals, whereas new entrants-from the 
United Kingdom have provided a relatively 
large amount of employment in the manu- 
facture of aircraft, electronic equipment, 
and building materials. 


Dominican Republic 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS SATISFACTORY; SALT 
AND GYPSUM MINING EXPANDED 


Business conditions during the month of 
October continued about at the level of the 
preceding month. Retail-trade establish- 
ments reported some falling off in sales, at- 
tributed chiefly to a seasonal slump prior to 
the beginning of the year-end holiday sales 
season. The inflow of goods continued at a 
satisfactory level, although somewhat under 
the preceding month. 

The Government decided to act in ex- 
panding and developing salt and gypsum 
mining in the Barahona area. A new bond 
issue of 3,000,000 pesos has been approved 
by the Congress, the proceeds of which will 
be utilized to pay off present indebtedness 
and to purchase new machinery and equip- 
ment. The initial local attempt to manu- 
facture farm equipment was also given con- 
siderable publicity through the combined 
efforts of the Department of Agriculture and 
the Dominican Chamber of Commerce. The 
equipment, consisting of cultivators made 
by the Government Armory, has been placed 
on display by all the leading commercial 
establishments in the country. 

Public-works and construction activity 
continued at a fairly high level during the 
month. A new 200-bed hospital was com- 
pleted by the Social Security Fund in La 
Romana at a cost of 658,000 pesos. An irri- 
gation canal at Neiba and a dam and canal 
at Amina were completed, opening up for 
cultivation an additional 10,000 acres of land. 
Agqueducts were inaugurated at Sanchez, 
Yamasa, Samana, and Altamira. Municipal 
works included construction of feeder roads 
from Hato Mayor and Bayaguana, street re- 
pairs at Pena and Valverde, installation of 
an electric-power plant at Villa Generalisimo, 
and of electric-lighting facilities at Santiago 
Rodriguez. Private works included the com- 
pletion and opening of a convent and school 
at San Juan de la Maguana and construction 
in Ciudad Trujillo of a new plant for the 
manufacture of jams, jellies, and fruit juices. 

Foreign trade showed some increase during 
Cctober, as exports picked up slightly. Total 
exports for the month were valued at 
3,559,864 pesos, compared with 2,842,739 pesos 
for the preceding month. Imports during 
October showed very little change over re- 
cent months. 





AGRICULTURE 


Rainfall during October 1950 in the prin- 
cipal agricultural areas was heavier than 
during October 1949. The Department of 
Agriculture reported that the planted area 
totaled 4,817,905 tareas (1 tarea—0.15543 
acre) on November 1, 1950, an increase of 5 
percent over the 4,591,976 tareas planted by 
November 1, 1949. In view of the favorable 
weather conditions which have prevailed 
throughout 1950, prospects are that the 1950 
agricultural output will be somewhat more 
than 5 percent greater than the preceding 
year’s harvest. 

Harvesting operations of crops for the do- 
mestic market reached a seasonal peak dur- 
ing October, with significant increases 
recorded over the 1949 level in the harvests 
of rice, sweetpotatoes, coffee, citrus fruit, 
corn, beans, potatoes, and tomatoes. The 
intermediate fall cacao-bean crop was of ap- 
proximately the same size as in 1949, 
Reductions were reported, however, in the 
fall harvests of yautias, yucca, peanuts, yams, 
onions, coconuts, bananas, plantains, pigeon 
peas, and pineapples. Harvesting of both 
irrigated and upland rice was begun, and 
the Department of Agriculture forecast the 
crop at 61,150 metric tons of rough rice, Ccom- 
pared with the 1949 crop of 59,780 metric 
tons. Picking of the 1950-51 coffee crop be- 
gan during October, and the Commission 
for the Defense of Coffee and Cacao fore- 
cast that the exportable crop would total 
250,000 bags of 60 kilograms each, compared 
with 244,187 bags during the 1949-50 crop 
year. 

Early trade reports forecast a 1950-51 sugar 
harvest of 560,000 short tons of raw sugar, 
compared with the 1949-50 crop of 523,546 
short tons. Favorable climatic conditions 
during 1950 have produced a heavy stand of 
cane, and two new sugar mills are ready to 
operate. Grinding of the new crop will be- 
gin in late December, 1 or 2 weeks earlier 
than last year. All of the old crop has been 
sold, and stocks on November 1 amounted to 
only 10,401 metric tons. According to the 
local trade, the bulk of the new crop has 
been contracted by the British Ministry of 
Food, but terms have not been disclosed. 

The prices of edible fats were stabilized 
during the month at high levels. In order 
to stimulate farmer deliveries of peanuts, 
the peanut-oil factory at Ciudad Trujillo 
increased its price for peanuts in the shell 
from 5 to 6 pesos (1 Dominican peso is at 
par with the United States dollar) per 
50-kilogram bag. Wholesale and retail prices 
of peanut oil, however, have not been in- 
creased. Retail rice prices have also been 
stabilized at 13 cents per pound. 

The Dominican Commission for the De- 
fense of Coffee and Cacao was transferred on 
November 6 from the Department of National 
Economy to the Department of Agriculture, 
but all nonagricultural functions of the 
Commission remained entrusted to the De- 
partment of National Economy.—v. S. Em- 
BASSY, CIUDAD TRUJILLO, Nov. 22, 1950. 


Egypt 


COTTON PRICES UP; BUILDING ACTIVE; 
SHIPPING OPERATIONS INCREASE 


Cotton prices continued upward, building 
construction was active, and shipping opera- 
tions increased in Egypt during October. 

Cotton future prices advanced during the 
first half of the month but later reacted, 
owing partly to financial stringency and the 
decision of the United States to release cer- 
tain quantities of cotton. November de- 
liveries advanced from 98.4 talaries on 
October 1 to 128 on October 31, while Janu- 
ary and March deliveries rose from 98-99 to 
125-126 talaries (talari=about US$0.57). 

Official Government estimates indicate 4 
cotton yield for 1950-51 of 8,265,000 cantars 
(cantar=-99 pounds), considerably lower 
than private forecasts. 
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In order to cover domestic food require- 
ments, about 475,000 tons of wheat have been 
ordered from abroad, with deliveries stag- 
gered over the next 6 months. Orders for 
an additional 300,000 tons are to be placed 
shortly. Approximately 300,000 tons of rice 
are expected to be available out of this year’s 
crop; about 10,000 tons have already been 
sold to Japan, according to a recent report. 
The Minister of Finance has prohibited ex- 
port sales of rice unless payment is made in 
dollars. A minimum sales price of $120 per 
ton has been set. 

A law designed to increase acreage plant- 
ings of grain, and thus restrict the cotton 
area, was passed on October 11. 

Some textile plants have encountered dif- 
ficulty in obtaining cotton supplies because 
of high prices. In an effort to alleviate the 
situation, suggestions are being studied by 
the Ministeries of Commerce and Industry 
and Supply for methods to supply the neces- 
sary quantities by requisitioning certain 
quantities from the crop, using stocks held 
by the Industrial Credit Bank, or paying 
Government subsidies. 

In addition to the building projects now 
under construction in Alexandria, the Min- 
istry of Wakfs is reported about to begin 
construction of four buildings containing 
240 apartments in all, as well as shops, and 
estimated to cost some £E250,000. The 
Egyptian Ministry of Commerce and Indus- 
try has allocated £E10,000 for reconditioning 
the Fouad First Hydrobiological Institute at 
Alexandria. 

An Egyptian delegation arrived in Warsaw 
in October to negotiate a renewal of the 
Polish-Egyptian trade and payments agree- 
ment, which expires December 31, 1950. 
Discussions were also under way for the ne- 
gotiation of trade agreements with Greece, 
Japan, and Portugal. 

The port of Alexandria serviced 230 vessels 
totaling 507,718 tons in October, compared 
with 192 vessels representing 447,372 tons in 
the corresponding period in 1949. The 
British merchant fleet led with 111,259 tons; 
Italy came second with a tonnage of 67,668; 
the United States was third with 49,880 tons, 
followed by The Netherlands, Norway, France, 
and Egypt. 

During the month Egypt began the re- 
patriation by air shipment of the stock of 
gold which it has been gradually purchasing 
in the United States; this stock at present 
amounts to about $44,000,000. The use to 
which the gold will be put has not been an- 
nounced; but if it is to be employed as addi- 
tional currency cover, which has been 
mentioned as a possibility, a law for that 
purpose will have to be enacted. In the 
meantime, the note issue is approaching the 
legal limit of £E188,000,000. 

An amendment to Egypt’s company law 
has been drafted providing for determina- 
tion of the percentage of shares to be allo- 
cated to Egyptian ownership in the establish- 
ment of each joint-stock company. 

The first All-Arab State Commercial Con- 
ference is to be held in Alexandria during 
December. Invitations have been issued to 
30 Arab Chambers of Commerce and various 
agricultural and industrial organizations, 
and acceptances already have been received 
from Amman, Jerusalem, Bagdad, Beirut, 
and Damascus. 

The sale of the Anglo-Swiss hospital to the 
Egyptian Government for £E120,000 was ap- 
proved at a general meeting of the Alexandria 
British community. 

The Ministry of Public Health has an- 
nounced a plan to use mobile hospital trucks 
for medical care in outlying villages. Each 
truck will be fitted with equipment for clini- 
cal care, minor operations, dental care, and 
all necessary medicines. A preliminary or- 
Ger for four such units, each costing approxi- 
Mately £E13,000, is expected to be placed 
800n.—UNITeD STATES EMBASSY, CAIRO, NOv. 
10, 1950. 
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Haiti 
GOVERNMENT REVENUE INCREASED 


The Haitian Government revenue of 9,653,- 
464 gourdes (5 gourdes=$1) for the month 
of October augured well for icnreased in- 
come during the present fiscal year. Octo- 
ber is the first month of the fiscal year and 
the month’s revenue was approximately 
2,000,000 gourdes higher than that for the 
corresponding month of 1949-50. Expendi- 
tures by the Government have been at a 
relatively reduced rate pending formal in- 
stallation of the new administration. 

Interest has centered upon the work of the 
Constituent Assembly, sitting in the town of 
Gonaives. Although few drastic departures 
from the preceding Constitution are ex- 
pected, the articles relating to rights of 
foreigners to own property and engage in 
business are being awaited with interest. 


PROGRAM FOR ECONOMIC REHABILITATION 


President-elect Paul Magloire, whose in- 
auguration was scheduled for December 6, 
published his program for the economic re- 
habilitation of the country. For stimulation 
of the rural economy, increased plantings of 
sisal, coffee, cacao, and sugarcane will be en- 
couraged; the erection of at least two ad- 
ditional sugar mills will be required. In ad- 
dition, encouragement will be given to the 
establishment of plants for extraction of 
castor oil, manioc flour, saffron, and marine 
salt. 

He pointed to such industrial possibilities 
as a match factory, a hat factory, a cement 
plant, a paper factory, glass and soap fac- 
tories, and the industralization of edible oils, 
dairy products, and fisheries products. The 
way for the establishment of such industries 
has already been paved by the New Indus- 
tries Law of 1949, which grants generous 
concessions to completely new industries and 
certain lesser concessions to any newly or- 
ganized industries. 

Interest in low-cost housing has been re- 
vived with the arrival of two groups (one 
Mexican and one United States) interested 
in slum clearance and the construction of 
workers’ villages. This was a pet. project 
of the Estimé administration, but it appears 
no less a part of the program of the new 
administration. Interesting developments 
may take place in this field following the 
installation of a new Cabinet and resump- 
tion of normal legislative functions. 

The Government is also working toward 
the establishment of a small merchant ma- 
rine under the Haitian flag, envisioning the 
operation of two 2,000-ton vessels plying be- 
tween Haiti and east coast American ports 
and to this end has recently modified the 
basic laws on registration of vessels under 
the Haitian flag. It is the desire of the Gov- 
ernment, insofar as possible, to man such 
vessels with Haitian officers and sailors. 


CopPrER-ORE DEPOSITS OPENED 


Deposits of rich copper ore, allegedly ex- 
tensive, have been opened in northern Haiti 
and are being worked by hand labor. To 
date about 30 tons of high-grade ore have 
been extracted, and geological exploration 
is being undertaken to determine the exact 
extent of the deposits before machinery is 
imported. Those in charge of this operation 
also report sizable outcroppings of iron ore 
which will likewise be studied—vU. S. 
EMBASSY, PORT-AU PRINCE, Nov. 24, 1950. 


Honduras 


ECONOMIC RECESSION UNABATED 


The Honduran economic recession, men- 
tioned in last month’s report, continued 
unabated during October. Retail sales were 
at a low ebb, bank collections were slow, 
and a continued general restriction of com- 
mercial-bank credit was noted. Goods have 
piled up in the customhouses, and have not 


been withdrawn because of lack of funds; 
this situation was brought about by un- 
usually large purchases from the United 
States in anticipation of heavy profits from 
the Korean situation. Merchants have prac- 
tically ceased ordering additional merchan- 
dise because of lagging sales and refusal of 
the commercial banks to extend short-term 
credits for payment of drafts. Banking and 
commercial circles have been optimistic for 
November because heavy rains in October 
prevented the movement of agricultural 
commodities and also prevented people from 
the interior from coming to the commercial 
centers to replenish stocks and to make pur- 
chases in anticipation of the Christmas 
season. 

Many interrelated factors are involved in 
the currently depressed economic situation, 
but the two factors which seem dominant 
are low wages and high consumer-goods 
prices. Wages in Honduras over the past 
10-year period have remained relatively con- 
stant, while prices of commodities included 
in the average family’s consumption pattern 
have skyrocketed. No index of wage move- 
ments in Honduras is available, but the San 
Pedro Sula Chamber of Commerce has esti- 
mated that wages have increased 20-25 per- 
cent since 1940. A cost-of-living index pre- 
pared by the Banco Central de Honduras 
increased 195.4 percent since 1940. 

There is also considerable unemployment. 
The Honduran Government currently is en- 
gaged in a fairly large-scale public-works 
program, consisting principally of the con- 
struction of dirt and gravel roads and public 
buildings, which is alleviating the situation 
to some extent. In fact, were the Govern- 
ment to discontinue this program, wide- 
spread unemployment undoubtedly would 
result. In addition, the program of SCISP 
(Sociedad Cooperativa Interamericana de 
Salud Publica) in the construction of water- 
works, particularly in the outlying districts, 
has injected substantial sums of money into 
the economy. Road construction will be 
accelerated with the conclusion of the rainy 
season in November. 

Although the Government has ordered 
sanctions applied to those who raise prices, 
various newspapers have recommended an 
Office of Price Controls with effective powers. 
No positive steps have been taken in this 
direction to date. In an extraordinary ses- 
sion on October 20, the government of the 
central district passed a decree fixing the 
retail prices of meat. As a means of en- 
forcement, penalties ranging from fines of 
5 lempiras to cancellation of the vendor’s 
license have been established. 


DEVELOPMENT BANK ACTIVITIES 


The National Development Bank has con- 
tinued to send “credit brigades” into the 
coffee-producing areas to receive applications 
for loans to increase production. No large 
loans have been extended, but it appears that 
a definite step forward has been taken to 
meet the perennial problem of agricultural 
credit at reasonable interest rates. 

Other activities of the National Develop- 
ment Bank during the month included: (1) 
An Official resolution to name banking cor- 
respondents in New Orleans, San Salvador, 
and Guatemala; (2) the presentation to the 
Lawyer’s Society, the various chambers of 
commerce, and other interested parties of a 
draft of the bank’s proposed “Law of Co- 
operative Societies” (principally agricultural 
cooperatives) for comment and suggestions 
prior to presentation of a final draft to Pres- 
ident Galvez so that it may be considered 
for delivery to the Congress at its next 
session; and, (3) a resolution to begin studies 
designed to augment the Honduran dairy 
industry. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


Various groups have been pressing for 
consideration of social-security ‘egislation 
when the National Congress convenes in De- 
cember. Studies prepared earlier in the year 
by Dr. Oscar Barahona Streber at the request 
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of President Galvez on the subject of social 
security in Honduras have been the object 
of careful scrutiny and consideration by the 
Government. 

An executive decree recently issued pro- 
vides that imported merchandise cannot be 
reexported without the prior approval of the 
Secretary of Finance, Public Credit, and 
Commerce. This action was taken in view 
of impending shortages of goods in the 
United States due to the world situation. 

In agriculture the following developments 
took place during October: (1) Private inter- 
ests, composed of Hondurans and others, re- 
portedly were studying the possibility of 
extending sugarcane cultivation to the Ta- 
langa region. (2) Plans proceeded for the 
first official agricultural census in Honduras 
to be taken in the late spring of 1951, (3) 
Press reports indicated that a proposal to 
establish an agricultural school at Catacamas 
has been received favorably. Tentative plans 
call for the opening of the school by the 
end of 1951. 

By executive order, effective midnight 
October 15, Honduras went on daylight- 
saving time by advancing the clock one-half 
hour, thus giving business houses one-half 
hour more of daylight in which to transact 
business. 

Unofficial estimates place the amount to 
be received by the Honduran Government in 
March 1951 for income taxes due for the 
calendar year 1950 at 5,000,000 lempiras, in- 
cluding taxes payable by the Tela Railroad 
Co. (United Fruit).—U. S. Empassy, Trcuci- 
GALPA, Nov. 14, 1950. 


Hungary 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LONG-TERM TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
POLAND 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Poland.”’) 


Ireland 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THIRD QUARTER OF 1950 


There were relatively few encouraging de- 
velopments in Ireland’s economy during the 
third quarter of 1950. Agriculture, the most 
important sector of the country’s economy, 
was hampered by bad weather marked occa- 
sionally by torrential rains and gales which 
continued with few breaks from mid-June 
to the end of September and made the har- 
vest late and difficult. Asa result, crop yields 
are expected to be only average and supplies 
of livestock feed rather tight. The weather 
also discouraged British tourists and caused 
cancellations that even some increase in 
American visitors could not compensate for. 
These factors are not expected to contribute 
to a better balance in Ireland’s foreign trade, 
which continued adverse during the quarter. 
Despite rising industrial production and the 
surplus of imports over exports prices con- 
tinued to rise and inflationary pressures 
threatened industrial unrest. 


AGRICULTURE SUFFERS 


The hay crop was severely damaged, and 
as cattle numbers are relatively high it is 
expected that the cattle industry will have 
a trying winter at least and a serious one 
should there be severe early frosts. Unsat- 
isfactory price arrangements with the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Food continued to becloud 
pig and poultry production, both of which 
will be adversely affected unless alternative 
markets can be found. The expanding tech- 
nical assistance program of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration indicated that 
Irish farmers had a growing awareness of the 
necessity for broadened agricultural edu- 
cation. 


FOREIGN-TRADE PROMOTION ATTEMPTED 


Several agencies, such as the Irish Export- 
ers Association and the Dollar Exports Ad- 
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visory Board, began actively promoting dol- 
lar exports. The first results of their efforts 
could not be ascertained, however, until 
after the quarter’s end. Although full for- 
eign-trade statistics for the 3-month period 
are not available, those for July and August 
showed some tendency toward alleviation of 
the heavy adverse balances of the preceding 
quarter. The balance was, however, still 50 
percent higher than for the corresponding 
months of 1949. Trade agreements were con- 
cluded with Iceland, France, and Germany. 
All of these agreements were expected to 
lead to increased mutually advantageous 
trade. 


DOMESTIC-TRADE DECLINES SEASONALLY 


Trade activity was in a seasonal decline, 
but the doubtful agricultural outlook, un- 
settled wage conditions, and rising prices 
were not encouraging signs for any outstand- 
ing stimulus to trade. Hopes were high that 
the Christmas season might enliven sales. 
Speculative buying gave false stimulus to 
trade in goods in which price increases were 
anticipated. Industrial activity held up well, 
although difficulty in obtaining imported 
raw materials, because of external shortages 
or internal restrictions, caused difficulties in 
affected industries. The increased demand 
for new hotels resulting from the tourist 
drive, together with necessary residential 
building, increased the labor force engaged 
in the building trades to 20,000. 


FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


A national loan of £15,000,000 was success- 
fully floated in September. The funds raised 
by this issue are to be used to finance part 
of the Government’s development and reha- 
bilitation program for the current fiscal year. 
The issuance price was high, the rate of 
interst normal, and the loan was quickly 
and fully subscribed. Some opponents be- 
lieved that the loan was not appropriate for 
some of the projects for which it was in- 
tended, as they were not productive or self- 
liquidating. The public debt, including this 
loan, now stands at £172,000,000. The 
strengthening of the pound sterling, to 
which the Irish pound is closely tied, has 
been encouraging to Irish monetary authori- 
ties. 

DISSENSION IN LABOR UNIONS 


Further attempts were made to achieve 
labor unity, but because of the uncom- 
promising attitude of elements on either 
side nothing was accomplished. The matter 
is in abeyance and there is little likelihood 
that anything will be achieved until there is 
agreement within the Irish Trade Union 
Congress on its approach. The intensity of 
feeling generated in the latter threatened 
to disrupt the group and unless calmer 
judgment prevails there is no guaranty that 
this will not yet happen. 

The two trade-union congresses, although 
not in accord on procedure, were in agree- 
ment to withdraw from the 1948 agreement 
on wage ceilings and both initiated confer- 
ences with employers for the purpose of 
seeking wage increases. These were unsuc- 
cessful, however, and as the quarter closed 
future action was being formulated. The 
attitude of labor was determined, and a pe- 
riod of industrial disturbance appeared 
imminent.—U. S. LEGATION, DUBLIN, OcT. 26, 
1950. 


Italy 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT: 
LOWER Duty AUTHORIZED 


The temporary application in Italy of a 
reduced import duty rate of 11 percent ad 
valorem on machinery and equipment which 
cannot normally be supplied by the domestic 
industry was provided for by law No. 848 of 
October 21, 1950, published in the Gazzetta 
Ufficiale of October 31, according to a dis- 
patch of November 14, 1950, from the United 





States Embassy at Rome. Such imports must 
contribute substantially to the development 
and modernization of domestic industry and 
agriculture, to the execution of public works 
in the national interest, or to the modern- 
ization of the mechanical and scientific 
equipment of public administrations or 
institutes. 

The benefit of this reduced duty rate may 
be obtained upon application to the Ministry 
of Finance, Directorate General of Customs, 
not later than September 30, 1952. Appli- 
cations will be examined by an Interminis- 
terial Committee, which will make recom- 
mendations to the Ministry of Finance con- 
cerning the granting of the benefit in 
question. 


Kenya 
Economic Conditions 


ACTION TAKEN To CHECK RISE IN Cost 
oF LIVING 


In an effort to arrest the rising level of 
prices and hold down the cost of living, the 
Government of Kenya has enacted legis- 
lation abolishing excise taxes on tea, lower- 
ing or removing customs duties on a speci- 
fied list of items, and establishing price 
controls on a limited number of commodities, 

A customs ordinance, effective October 25, 
1950, abolished existing excise taxes on tea; 
removed customs duties on such textile prod- 
ucts as cardigans, jerseys, slip-overs, jump- 
ers, pull-overs, shirts, singlets, vests, socks, 
and stockings; and reduced by one-half the 
ad valorem duty on blankets, khaki drill, and 
cotton piece goods, including cotton and arti- 
ficial silk mixtures. In addition, customs 
duty was removed from crude or residual oil 
not suitable for purposes of illumination, in 
bulk, and on kerosene and power paraffin. 
A ceiling price for these oils has been estab- 
lished. 

Price controls have been established on a 
selected group of locally produced fresh vege- 
tables, locally produced and packaged tea, 
and imported and locally produced rice by 
the publication of maximum charges allow- 
able for these commodities, effective October 
26, 1950. 

The Government has officially advised 
traders, in their own interest, to ascertain 
the landed cost of several classes of com- 
modities as a precaution against the re- 
imposition of price ccntrols in the near 
future. An ordinance published in the Offi- 
ficial Gazette of October 25, 1950, makes it 
obligatory for all importers, when selling 
to any person for resale any of the speci- 
fied goods, to endorse the sales invoice with 
the landed cost of the goods. The list of 
goods includes cotton piece goods of any 
description; furnishing textiles; blankets of 
cotton or wool or a mixture of the same; 
sewing threads and yarns; cotton mosquito 
nets and netting; knitting wools; all textiles 
consisting of wool, cotton, silk, artificial silk, 
or any admixture of the same; men’s, 
women's, and children’s wearing apparel of 
any description, also including socks, stock- 
ings, singlets, underwear, cardigars, jerseys, 
pull-overs, slip-overs, jumpers, shirts, hand- 
kerchiefs, and footwear; household linen of 
any description; all household and table cut- 
lery, aluminum and enamelware for domestic 
use; glassware and crockery; all provisions, 
dried fruit, and groceries, including pickles, 
sauces, condiments, essences, extracts, and 
spices; stationery and toilet paper; cotton 
wool, lint gauze, and sanitary towels; soap, 
soap flakes, and soap powders. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MEXICAN IMPORT-TARIFF MODIFICATIONS 


By a decree of September 22, 1950, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of November 6, 
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1950, the following modifications were made 
in the Mexican import tariff: 

1. A new fraction, number 7.43.06, was es- 
tablished. The description of the fraction 
is “Blocks, sheets, or slabs of foam rubber, 
even with hoquedades or textile reinforce- 
ments.” The duty has been set at 3 pesos 
per legal kilogram plus 60 percent ad valorem. 
These materials possibly were classified here- 
tofore under fraction 17.43.03, dutiable at 
2 pesos per gross kilogram plus 40 percent 
ad valorem. 

2. Tariff fraction 7.43.20 was modified to 
read: “Rubber gloves, even with cloth, and 
pneumatic rubber cushions.” The words 
“rubber sponges’ were eliminated. Rubber 
sponges presumably are now dutiable under 
fraction 7.43.06, shown in the foregoing 
paragraph. The duty on tariff fraction 
7.43.20 remains unchanged, that is, 2 pesos 
per legal kilogram plus 25 percent ad valorem. 

3. ‘Manufactures in which foam rubber is 
used, even with fabric reinforcements n. s.” 
was established as a new fraction and given 
number 7.43.91. It is dutiable at 3 pesos 
per legal kilogram plus 30 percent ad valo- 
rem. These items were formerly included 
under fraction 7.43.90, dutiable at 2 pesos per 
legal kilogram plus 20 percent ad valorem. 

4. Tariff fraction 7.57.99 was established as 
a new fraction. The description reads: 
“Books of all kinds, bearing printed charac- 
ters proving that they were published in the 
country.” The class is now duty-free. Such 
books formerly were classified variously ac- 
cording to binding. 

5. “Windmills for pumping, even when im- 
ported, equipped with pump or deposit tank 
for storing water adapted to the support 
tower” was established as fraction 8.10.60 
and is dutiable at the rate of 0.01 peso per 
gross kilogram. These items were possibly 
classified heretofore under tariff fraction 
8.10.90, dutiable at 0.03 peso per gross kilo- 
gram plus 5 percent ad valorem. 

6. Tariff fraction 8.23.40 was modified by 
the addition of the words ‘and loose parts 
for liquefiers except motors.’’ The whole 
fraction now reads: ‘Meters and liquefiers 
and other kitchen articles, not specified, 
motor-driven, and loose parts for liquefiers 
except motors.” 

7. The description of tariff fraction 9.52.13 
was thoroughly revised. It now reads: 
“Automobiles (auto-tanks) factory-equipped 
with tanks expressly for the transportation 
of liquids, in such form that they may not 
be utilized for the transportation of pas- 
sengers or solid cargo by simply dismounting 
the tank.” This fraction formerly read: 
“Automobiles of all kinds provided with 
tanks for the transportation of liquids.” 

8. The duty on tariff fraction 9.56.20 was 
increased from 0.30 peso per gross kilogram 
plus 25 percent ad valorem to 0.45 peso per 
legal kilogram plus 35 percent ad valorem. 
The description of this fraction still reads: 
“Seats, even padded, bodies of all kinds, 
hoods and curtains of all kinds for 
automobiles.” 

By another Presidential decree, dated July 
22, 1950, published in the Diario Oficial of 
November 4 and effective 5 days thereafter, 
the following modifications were made: 

1. The description of fraction 1.24.03 was 
completely revised. It now reads: ‘Wool 
washed (with fiber yield greater than 60 per- 
cent) or carbonized, with fiber thickness 
greater than 45 microns and length up to 6 
centimeters.”” The duty has been set at 1 
peso per gross kilogram plus 25 percent 
ad valorem. This fraction formerly read: 
“Carded wool, other than in tops, n. s.” The 
duty was 0.75 peso per gross kilogram plus 
60 percent ad valorem. The purpose of the 
revision is said to be to permit carpet wools 
to enter at a lower rate of duty than 2 pesos 
per gross kilogram plus 55 percent ad va- 
lorem, the rate heretofore applicable under 
tariff fraction 1.24.08. However, the trade 
understands that no wool meets the diameter 
and length specifications established by frac- 
tion 1.24.03 as revised, and consequently a 
clarification may have to be made. 


December 18, 1950 


The decree specifies that the importation 
of wool under fraction 1.24.03 is authorized 
provided commercial invoices duly authorized 
by the Department of Agriculture of the 
country of origin attest as to the following 
data: Fiber-yield length in centimeters or 
inches and diameter in microns. This con- 
cession has been made because Mexican cus- 
toms authorities still lack the apparatus 
necessary for determining diameters and 
lengths of wools. 

2. Tariff fraction 1.29.20 was abolished. 
This fraction formerly covered ‘Animal 
black weighing with an immediate container 
up to 5 kilograms with directions for medic- 
inal use,” and was dutiable at 0.50 peso 
per legal kilogram plus 5 percent ad valorem. 
Apparently this product will now be dutiable 
under tariff fraction 1.29.29. 

3. The duty on tariff fraction 1.29.29, which 
reads: ‘Animal black, n. s.” was changed 
from 0.01 peso per gross kilogram plus 3 per- 
cent ad valorem to 0.01 peso per gross kilo- 
gram plus 2 percent ad valorem. 

4. Tariff fraction 2.39.22 was abolished. 
This fraction read: “Vegetable charcoal, 
packaged, with directions for medicinal use” 
and was dutiable at 0.10 peso per gross kilo- 
gram plus 15 percent ad valorem. Hence- 
forth, these products will be dutiable under 
tariff fraction 2.39.23, shown in the following 
paragraph. 

5. Tariff fraction 2.39.23 was established as 
a new fraction. It reads: “Activated carbons, 
considering as such those which discolor in 
5 minutes, after agitation and filtration, a 
solution of methylene blue at the rate of 1 
per thousand, placing 5 grams of sample in 
250 cubic centimeters of solution.” The 
duty rate was fixed at 0.01 peso per gross 
kilogram plus 2 percent ad valorem. This is 
the long-expected revision establishing a 
specific classification for activated carbons. 
Heretofore such carbons were dutiable under 
fraction 2.39.20, with a duty of 0.01 per gross 
kilogram plus 1 percent ad valorem; or frac- 
tion 2.39.21, dutiable at 0.10 peso per gross 
kilogram plus 15 percent ad valorem, depend- 
ing upon the ash content. 

6. The duty on tariff fraction 2.41.35, which 
reads “Olive oil, weighing with the imme- 
diate container up to 50 kilograms,” was in- 
creased from 0.10 peso per gross kilogram 
plus 10 percent ad valorem to 0.15 peso per 
gross kilogram plus 15 percent ad valorem. 

7. The duty on tariff fraction 2.41.36, “Olive 
oil weighing with immediate container more 
than 50 kilograms,” was increased from 0.20 
peso per gross kilogram plus 7 percent ad 
valorem to 0.25 peso per gross kilogram plus 
10 percent ad valorem. 

8. The duty on tariff fraction 2.49.51, ‘““‘Wire 
brushes mounted on wood,” was increased 
from 0.10 peso per gross kilogram plus 10 per- 
cent ad valorem to 0.15 peso per gross kilo- 
gram plus 15 percent ad valorem. In addi- 
tion to the duty increase, the description of 
this fraction was modified by elimination of 
the words ‘of all kinds.” 

9. Tariff fraction 6.21.17 was approved as 
a new fraction. It reads: “Sodium sulfoxy- 
late, preparations commercially designated 
‘Blankita,’ ‘Decrilina,’ ‘Rongalita,’ and ‘Redol’. 
It is dutiable at 0.30 peso per gross kilogram 
plus 10 percent ad valorem. 

10. Tariff fraction 7.50.12 was revised to 
read: “Bleached sulphite pulp, even when 
imported in sheets with weight greater than 
700 grams per square meter, imported ex- 
clusively for the manufacture of artificial 
fibers.” The description was changed to 
eliminate width and length specifications, as 
well as the requirement that sheets bear 
raised check patterns. It is understood that 
the purpose of the revision is to simplify im- 
portation of viscose rayon. 

11. Tariff fraction 8.65.13 was revised to 
read “Pulleys of ordinary metals, and loose 
parts therefor.” The object of the revision 
was to add “and loose parts therefor,” and 
exclude “gears,” now covered by the new 
fraction 8.65.18. Tariff fraction 8.65.18 now 
reads: “Gears and reduction gears of ordi- 
nary metals, weighing up to 2,000 kilograms,”’ 


and is dutiable at 0.10 peso per gross kilo- 
gram plus 30 percent ad valorem. 

12. A new fraction was established and 
given number 8.71.27, which reads: “Piercing 
saws, files or saws for small vials.”” The duty 
rate is 0.10 peso per gross kilogram plus 50 
percent ad valorem. These items were for- 
merly classified under the general group 
“Manufactures.” 

13. The description of tariff fraction 
9.09.00 was modified by the addition of the 
italicized words shown in the following 
description of the tariff fraction: “apparatus 
and instruments, n. s., exclusively for use in 
the study or practice of any science, even 
with precious metal, including their corre- 
sponding cases of all kinds; as well as loose 
parts and repair parts fully identified 
through catalogs.” 

14. Tariff fraction 9.56.10 was modified to 
the extent that unassembled 4-cylinder 
automobiles imported for assembly in Mexico 
will now pay 26 percent instead of 35 percent 
of the duties applicable to similar imported 
built-up units. 


MEXICAN Export TARIFF MODIFICATIONS 


The following modifications in the Mexi- 
can export tariff were made by a Presidential 
decree of September 6, 1950, published in the 
Diario Oficial of November 4, 1950, and ej- 
fective 3 days thereafter: 

1. The export duty on tariff fraction 15-30 
“Livers and scraps of livers of shark and 
other fish” was reduced from 10 percent ad 
valorem to 5 percent ad valorem. 

2. The export duty on “coconut fibers,” 
classified under tariff fraction 26-32, was 
reduced from 0.30 peso per gross kilogram 
plus 10 percent ad valorem to 0.05 peso per 
gross kilogram plus 1 percent ad valorem. 

3. Tariff fraction 28-12 was modified by 
the addition of the italicized words ‘“Pea- 
nuts with shell, not specified.” The duty 
remains at 0.40 peso per gross kilogram plus 
10 percent ad valorem. 

4. A new tariff fraction was created and 
given number 28-15. The description reads: 
“Peanuts with shell, whole, clean, uniformly 
classified when 1,000 nuts weigh more than 
2% kilograms.” This fraction has no specific 
duty and only a 2 percent ad valorem duty. 

5. Tariff fraction 70-26 “Pipes of clay and 
cement, and connections therefor” has been 
exempted from the payment of duties. This 
fraction formerly paid a duty of 5 percent 
ad valorem. 

6. Tariff fraction 70-27 “Bricks, partition 
bricks, tiles, and shingles of clay, cement, 
stone, or plaster,” which formerly paid a 
duty of 5 percent ad valorem, has been 
exempted from the payment of duties. 


BAN ON IMPORTATION OF VEHICLES BY 
CERTAIN PERSONS RATIFIED 


To confirm and give full force of law toa 
previous instruction of the Director of Cus- 
toms withdrawing from repatriates, braceros, 
colonists, and immigrants the privilege of 
importing their vehiqles into Mexico, a Presi- 
dential resolution was signed on October 25, 
1950, and published in the Diario Oficial of 
November 8, 1950. The Presidential resolu- 
tion states that “Automobiles for the trans- 
portation of persons or effects which belong 
to repatriates, braceros, colonists, and immi- 
grants shall not be included under importa- 
tion with franchise, not even upon payment 
of customs duties .. .,.” 


GROUND RAISINS FOR MANUFACTURE OF 
WINE PROHIBITED IMPORTATION 


Ground raisins for the manufacture of 
wines, classified under fraction 2.31.33 of the 
Mexican import tariff, has been prohibited 
importation by a decree of August 25, 1950, 
published in the Diario Oficial of November 
4 and effective 5 days thereafter. It has been 
stated that this measure was taken to pro- 
tect local grape growers or to discourage local 
production of raisin wines. 
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Poland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Lonc-TERM TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
HUNGARY 


A long-term trade agreement with Hun- 
gary, covering the period 1951-54, was re- 
cently concluded, according to the foreign 
press. Under the agreement Hungary is to 
supply Poland with machinery, tools, indus- 
trial equipment, crude oil, aluminum, phar- 
maceuticals, and agricultural products. Po- 
land is to send to Hungary coal, coke, zinc, 
lumber, sodium, chemicals, rolling stock, and 
other industrial products. The value of the 
trade was not disclosed. 

In 1948 the last year for which detailed 
foreign-trade statistics have been made 
available, Poland’s commercial exports to 
Hungary were reported at $4,200,000 and im- 
ports, $4,000,000. 


Portugal 


SHORTAGE OF Basic MATERIALS CAUSES 
ANXIETY 


Business conditions in Portugal continued 
good, though shortage of basic materials 
caused increasing anxiety. Fish canners 
feared that part of the sardine catch might be 
lost unless additional supplies of tin plate 
could be imported and distributed before 
the middle of December. Cotton mills were 
faced with a shortage of raw cotton, and is- 
suance of export permits, except shipment to 
the colonies, was suspended. It appeared 
that the supply of coal, wood pulp, and po- 
tatoes from the usual European sources 
would be inadequate. Despite the chronic 
dollar shortage, the United States was looked 
to as a source of supply for all these com- 
modities, as well as wheat and oil. Dry 
weather continued, but there were sufficient 
showers to permit the planting of wheat. 
The Ministry of Economy announced plans 
for increasing the supply of fruit to the 
cities and reducing its price, but consumers 
recalled that such plans had had little suc- 
cess in the past. 

Note circulation, after falling from 8,455,- 
000,000 escudos at the beginning of the year 
to 7,616,000,000 on June 21, rose steadily to 
8,142,000,000 by October 4. It fell to 8,046,- 
000,000 by October 18; but there was every 
reason for it to increase, and it was expected 
to end the year at close to the level of the 
beginning. Gold and foreign-exchange hold- 
ings of the Bank of Portugal increased by 
305,000,000 escudos in the 4 weeks ended Oc- 
tober 11, as a result of an improvement in 
the balance of trade. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports continued to improve, and the 
deficit in visible trade was reduced to 412,- 
000,000 escudos in the third quarter of 1950 
(684,000,000 in the like quarter of 1949). Ex- 
ports were 1,402,000,000 and imports 1,814,- 
000,000 escudos in the 1950 quarter, against 
1,096,000,000 and 1,780,000,000, respectively, 
in 1949. Of the 1950 deficit, 157,000,000 was 
from trade with OEEC countries. These 
figures do not include the foreign trade of 
the colonies, which, with invisible items, 
added very materially to Portugal’s foreign 
credits, as is strikingly shown by the fact 
that Portugal had a surplus with the EPU 
equivalent to US$17,777,000 in the third 
quarter of 1950 (the first quarter of EPU). 

By new liberalization measures announced 
in October, Portugal slightly exceeded the 60 
percent required by OEEC, reaching 69.2 per- 
cent in foodstuffs, 60 percent in raw mate- 
rials, and 60.8 percent in manufactured 
goods. 

The Corporative Technical Council and the 
Delegate Commission for Foreign Trade were 
abolished by a decree of October 23. A new 
Commission of Economic Coordination was 
organized to serve as a general staff to the 
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Minister of Economy, coordinating all ques- 
tions regarding domestic and foreign trade 
and assuming responsibility for all policy 
decisions in foreign trade, including both 
licensing of imports and exports and admin- 
istration of the Export Development Fund. 
The administrative job of issuing import and 
export permits was given to the Director 
General of Commerce. This division of 
policy and routine matters seemed to offer 
the possibility of greater efficiency and, ac- 
cording to the Minister of Economy, per- 
mitted a considerable saving through a 
reduction in personnel. 

Trade delegations from Norway, France, 
and Austria came to Lisbon during October 
and November for the purpose of revising 
existing trade agreements or making new 
ones. 

TEXTILES 


Cotton mills continued active, with good 
domestic and export demand, but were 
threatened with a shortage of raw cotton. 
The crop in Mozambique was damaged by 
floods, and production of the colonies was 
thus reduced to an estimated 25,300 tons, or 
about 6,000 tons under last year’s. Brazil 
was expected to supply only 2,000 tons, ac- 
cording to Portuguese authorities, and Egypt 
about 1,000 tons of long-staple cotton. The 
total from these sources was thus about 7,700 
tons under the estimated requirement of 
36,000 tons to meet domestic and export 
demand. It was hoped that much of this 
deficit might be supplied from the United 
States. The Government suspended issu- 
ance of export permits for cotton yarn and 
cloth at the beginning of November for all 
destinations excepting the Portuguese colo- 
nies. A representative of the Ministry of 
Colonies went to Portuguese Guinea early 
in November to study the possibilities of 
growing cotton in that colony. 

Woolen mills were affected by the resis- 
tance of consumers to the high prices neces- 
sitated by production costs, and some were 
forced to revert to part-time operation. 


POWER 


Restrictions were placed on the use of 
electric power in Oporto in October, because 
of the seasonal shortage of water for produc- 
tion of hydro-electric power, and in Lisbon 
in November because of a machinery break- 
down. The restrictions were moderate, how- 
ever, and were not expected to be in force for 
a very long period. The first unit of the 
Cavado hydro-electric power project, which 
is expected to start functioning by the end 
of December, will supply 140,000 kw.-hr. a 
day to Oporto. The Zezere hydro-electric 
project, which will supply power to Lisbon, 
is also expected to start power production 
by the end of the year. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


Approval by ECA of two major projects, 
the pulp and paper mill and the Sorreia and 
Vila Franca irrigation-hydroelectric projects, 
gave promise of increased employment and 
an ultimate increase in industrial and agri- 
cultural production. 

By a decree of September 27, the Govern- 
ment prohibited the registration of uranium- 
mining claims in Portugal. An order of 
October 23 extended this prohibition to the 
colonies. 

The Minister of Economy, in a press con- 
ference on November 3, commented that the 
present laws for State regulation of business 
were adopted at a time of universal over- 
production and were accordingly restrictive 
to a point not justified by present conditions. 
He promised that legislation would be intro- 
duced in the National Assembly to assure 
a return to true “corporativism’”—a de- 
centralized and _ self-disciplined economy 
under Government guidance. He stated that 
export trade would continue to receive every 
encouragement but that the Government 
would not permit exportation of goods 
needed in the country, nor would it permit 
increasing world prices to disturb the do- 





mestic price structure. Exports of cotton 
yarn and textiles had accordingly been tem- 
porarily suspended. 

The Governments of Portugal and Luxem- 
bourg signed an air agreement on October 
21. It was understood that the Luxembourg 
airline was planning to start a weekly service 
between Lisbon and Luxembourg, via Madrid, 
in April or May 1951.—U. S. Emsassy, LIsBon, 
Nov. 21, 1950. 


Switzerland 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITY CONTINUES To 
EXPAND 


Industrial production has increased grad- 
ually, and most parts of the watch and tex- 
tile industries are now working at a high 
rate. Foreign trade rose considerably. Em- 
ployment remained high, and the demand 
for workers was particularly great in the 
metal and building trades. Sharply rising 
prices for imports of raw material have 
forced a general rise in prices. 

Record exports in October amounted to 
413,000,000 Swiss francs, compared with 380,- 
000,000 in September and 291,000,000 in Oc- 
tober 1949. About 37,000,000 francs of the 
October exports, however, consisted of re- 
worked imported gold shipped to Italy. In- 
creased exports were recorded for watches, 
machinery, instruments, shoes, and cotton 
and silk textiles. Exports of watches and 
machinery were each about 7,500,000 francs 
greater in October than in September. 

Imports in October reached 483,000,000 
francs, following a sharp and steady rise 
since last April. Nearly 30,000,000 francs of 
this was imported gold for reworking and re- 
exporting. The value of imports has in- 
creased about 43 percent since June, but of 
this about 16 percent is attributed to higher 
prices of imported goods and about 8 percent 
to imports of gold, leaving about 19 percent as 
the net increase in the volume of goods 
imported. The principal increases in im- 
ports were raw materials to supply increased 
industrial activity and to build up stocks. 

The United States had a higher share of 
Swiss trade in October with 15.2 percent of 
total Swiss exports and 13.8 percent of total 
Swiss imports. Imports from the United 
States were still considerably greater than 
exports to the United States. The latter 
were at a record level, and imports from the 
United States were the highest in more than 
ayear. Trade with western Europe accounted 
for 53 percent of both the imports and ex- 
ports. Trade with the Eastern Hemisphere 
took 29 percent of the imports and 26 percent 
of the exports, and trade with eastern Europe 
accounted for 3.2 of the imports and 5.3 of 
the exports. 


PRICES; FINANCE; TRADE CONTROLS 


Prices continued to rise. The index of 
prices of domestic products rose 0.4 percent 
in October and was 10.3 percent above the 
June level. Prices of imported goods, how- 
ever, rose much more sharply, by 3.8 percent 
above September and 17 percent above June. 
The combined index of wholesale prices for 
October (1939=100) was 212.8, against 208.5 
in September. Prices of imported raw ma- 
terials rose 5.5 percent during October alone. 
Increased prices also resulted in a rise in the 
cost of living, but this index rose less sharply 
because other items, e. g., rent, did not rise. 
The index for October was 160.8, compared 
with 160 in September. 

The gold reserves of the National Bank on 
October 31 were 6,071,000,000 francs, com- 
pared with 6,110,000,000 at the end of Sep- 
tember. The bank’s holdings of foreign ex- 
change also declined slightly to 329,000,000 
from 359,000,000 a month earlier. Although 
gold and foreign-exchange holdings declined 
somewhat, the money market remains fairly 
fluid and interest rates continue low. 

Subsequent to parliamentary approval of 
Swiss participation in EPU, the Government 
issued a new list of items subject to import 
permit. Switzerland had previously con- 
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trolled considerably less than 40 percent of 
its imports, the maximum stipulated in 
EPU, but believed that some protection 
would be necessary if other countries should 
place import restrictions on goods from 
Switzerland. The new Swiss import regula- 
tions are not expected to alter appreciably 
the present pattern of imports. 

A draft law has been drawn up to provide 
a system of permits, controlled exports, and 
controlled prices in the Swiss watch industry. 
This measure, as in the past, would require 
the licensing of producers and exporters and 
permit the industry to establish minimum 
prices.—U. S. LEGATION, BERN, Nov. 15, 1950. 


Tanganyika 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS AND TEX- 
TILE ITEMS: DUTIES REDUCED 


The reduction of customs duties on kero- 
sene, power paraffin, and various cotton tex- 
tiles and the abolition of excise taxes on tea 
are among recent measures enacted by the 
Government of Tanganyika in an effort to 
hold down the cost of living. The legisla- 
tion became effective October 25, 1950. 

Under a customs tariff ordinance published 
in the Tanganyika Gazette of October 17, 
1950, customs duties on kerosene and power 
paraffin were reduced from the prevailing 
rate of 26.66 cents (British East African) per 
gallon to 20 cents per gallon; customs duties 
on khaki drill, cardigans, pull-overs, jerseys, 
shirts, singlets, vests, socks, and stockings 
were reduced from 20 percent ad valorem to 
10 percent ad valorem; while the rate on 
blankets, 22 percent ad valorem, including 
surcharges, was reduced to 11 percent ad 
valorem. 

(The British East African cent is equal to 
$0.014 United States currency at the current 
rate of exchange.) 

The Government is said to be considering 
the reimposition of price controls should the 
measures taken not be sufficiently effective in 
curtailing the upward trend in living costs. 


Uganda 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS AND TEX- 
TILES: DuTIES REMOVED OR REDUCED 


In measures effective October 25, 1950, the 
Uganda Government removed all customs 
duties on kerosene and certain textiles, in- 
cluding cardigans, jerseys, slip-overs, jump- 
ers, pull-overs, shirts, singlets, vests, socks, 
and stockings, and reduced customs duties 
by 50 percent on blankets and khaki drill to 
10 percent ad valorem. In addition, the 
Uganda Government abolished all excise 
taxes on tea and introduced a measure for 
the refunding of customs duties paid on 
motor spirit consumed locally, except avia- 
tion spirit, which will have the effect of 
removing the payment of import duties on 
motor fuels other than aviation gasoline. 

The Uganda Government has also con- 
voked a meeting of its Advisory Committee 
on Supplies to consider the problem of re- 
introduction of price controls. However, 
decision in this connection has not been 
reported as yet. 

The action taken in Uganda parallels 
measures by the Governments of Kenya and 
Uganda, all designed to halt the rising level 
of prices and hold down the cost of living. 


Union of South Africa 


Economic DEVELOPMENTS DurRING OCTOBER 


Consideration of the Union's economic po- 
sition in the context of world economic 
trends continued to occupy public attention 
during October. Speaking at the Annual 
Congress of the Association of Chambers of 
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Commerce of South Africa on October 15, 
1950, the Minister of Economic Affairs said 
that the darkening international situation 
and the probability of further inflation 
abroad as a result of rearmament required 
the continuance of a cautious economic pol- 
icy in South Africa. He emphasized that 
although the economic and financial position 
of the Union was sound, he would continue 
to recommend that the country follow a 
conservative policy in relaxing import 
control. 
FOREIGN TRADE 


During the month, a number of official 
announcements were made concerning the 
Union’s import plans for the first 6 months 
of 1951. On October 16, the Minister of 
Economic Affairs issued details of a new 
import-permit allocation scheme for con- 
sumer goods, which opens the way for limited 
purchases of such goods from hard currency 
countries during the first half of 1951. (For 
details see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 20. 1950.) 

While no detailed announcements were 
made regarding the Government’s plans for 
the importation of industrial raw materials, 
consumable stores, and maintenance spare 
parts, it appears that no specific import- 
permit allocations for these classifications of 
commodities will be made public. Instead, 
the import-control authorities will determine 
requirements industry by industry, using 
1949 consumption as a basis for considering 
the issuance of import authorization to par- 
ticular industries. Letters of commitment 
specifying the maximum exchange commit- 
ment available to each importer will then be 
issued, to enable importers to contract 
promptly for oversea supplies. Subsequently 
importers will be entitled to receive permits 
only to the extent of their firm orders. Ex- 
change commitments specified in the letters 
of commitment may be increased selectively 
according to essential need. Details as to the 
type of currency in which such permits are 
to be issued have not been announced. 

So far as capital goods are concerned, it is 
understood that imports wil be considered 
on the basis of their individual essentiality. 
It is possible that a general exchange quota 
to cover capital goods required to replenish 
existing stocks will be announced in the 
future. 

The accession of Switzerland to the Euro- 
pean Payments Union has led many Union 
imvorters to expect a revival of that coun- 
ury’s export trade to South Africa. It was 
Officially announced during the month that 
a Government notice would soon be issued 
permitting goods originating in Switzerland 
and Liechtenstein to be regarded as goods 
of soft-currency origin and entitled to entry 
into the Union against restricted permits. 
The leading postwar items exported to South 
Africa from Switzerland have been textiles, 
watches, ceramics, pharmaceuticals, per- 
fumes, machinery, scientific instruments, 
aluminum, and aluminum products. 

Data issued show that in September 1950 
the Union’s merchandise exports (including 
reexports) substantially matched total im- 
ports. Goods exported were valued at £26,- 
845,028, while imports totaled £26,917,965. 
These figures show decided increases in trade 
activity over September 1949, when imports 
amounted to £19,484,459 and exports to £13,- 
145,940. The leading exports during Septem- 
ber 1950 were wool, £5,280,481; semiproc- 
essed and processed gold, £5,132,097; and 
diamonds, £2,786,494. In the same month 
last year, wool exports were £1,838,339, semi- 
processed and processed gold £1,101,160, and 
diamonds £1,150,963. 

For the first 9 months of 1950, the Union’s 
deficit on merchandise account totaled £56,- 
139,756. At the present annual rate the 
trade deficit should be amply covered by the 
Union’s gold production sold abroad in 1950. 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


The Reserve Bank’s total foreign-exchange 
balances registered a slight decline during 
October, but nevertheless the relatively high 


level of its sterling resources has led to con- 
tinuing public sentiment in favor of the 
complete withdrawal of control over sterling 
imports. Holdings of foreign bills discounted 
principally United Kingdom Treasury bills, 
declined from £78,558,062 on September 29 to 
£77,874,034 on October 31. Reserves of gold 
coin and bullion continued to rise, from 
£63,543,779 on September 29 to £64,928,921 
at the end of October. The ratio of gold 
reserves to liabilities to the public, however, 
declined from 75.5 percent to 74.6, owing to 
a slight increase in note circulation and the 
Reserve Bank’s net deposit and other liabil- 
ities. 
PRICES 

Despite the current trend abroad, the 
Union's official cost-of-living index has 
shown no significant upward movement. 
Based on statistics compiled for the nine 
principal urban areas, the weighted average 
was 161 (food, fuel, light, rent, and sun- 
dries) in June 1950 (19838=—100). At the end 
of September, the latest index figure for the 
nine urban areas stood at 159, or below the 
level prevailing in June. Within the gen- 
eral index, the urban index of food prices 
alone declined from 177.1 in June to 170.5 at 
the end of September. 

The index for wholesale commodities man- 
ufactured in the Union rose from 192.5 in 
May to 197.1 in September 1950 (1910=100) ,: 
while the imported-goods index rose from 
295.2 to 302.4 in the same period. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The Central and Southern Africa Trans- 
port Conference, which opened in Johannes- 
burg on October 25, was attended by dele- 
gations from Belgium, France, Portugal, the 
United Kingdom, their African territories, 
and other countries south of the Sahara. 
The United States attended in an observer 
capacity. The conference area comprises An- 
gola, Basutoland, Bechuanaland, Belgian 
Congo, British East Africa, French Equato- 
rial Africa, Mozambique, Madagascar, North- 
ern and Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, 
Swaziland, and the Union of South Africa, 
including South-West Africa. 

The principal object of the conference was 
to create a permanent framework within 
which the participating governments may 
cooperate in the development and admin- 
istration of transport facilities south of the 
Sahara. Its agenda also included a number 
of other transport problems of both short- 
and long-term character, among which were 
the possible construction of new rail connec- 
tions between Southern Rhodesia and the 
east-coast port of Lourenco Marques in Mo- 
zambique, improvements to the port of 
Beira (Mozambique), greater use of the Ben- 
guella Railway between the west-coast port 
of Lobito (Angola) and inland rail centers, 
standardization of interterritorial road fa- 
cilities, the freer movement of international 
traffic, and further use of the Zambesi River 
for transport purposes. 

The nature of the final decisions of the 
Johannesburg conference will be of great im- 
portance to the future economic and social 
development of African areas south of the 
Sahara, since this meeting of the participat- 
ing governments is the first major effort 
aimed at creating continuing cooperative 
machinery to study and coordinate the de- 
velopment and administration of transport. 


AGRICULTURE 


The annual South African Agricultural 
Union Congress met in Pretoria during the 
last week in October and devoted consider- 
able discussion to national agricultural pol- 
icy. The trend of the resolutions dealt prin- 
cipally with the slowness of the soil-conser- 
vation program and indicated remedies for 
it. 

The wool market during the early part of 
October was weak, with lower prices pre- 
vailing. A record price of 175 pence per 
pound for merino spinners was obtained on 
October 19 at East London. Closing prices 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Operations Bureau of 
National Production Authority, Department 


of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


BRITISH COMPANY SHIPS BUSSES TO 
PAKISTAN 


Leyland Motors, Ltd., Leyland, Lancashire, 
England, has announced that they have 
shipped 36 single-deck Comet bus chassis and 
two 56-passenger double-deck Titan busses to 
Karachi, Pakistan. The Comet busses will be 
assembled in Pakistan, but the Titan double- 
deckers were put aboard the steamer fully 
assembled. 


CuBA’s IMPORTS INCREASE 


Cuba’s imports of motor vehicles totaled 
9,419 passenger cars, 3,348 trucks, and 629 
busses in the first 9 months of 1950, compared 
with 7,025 passenger cars, 2,024 trucks, and 
118 busses in the corresponding period of 
1949. All were of United States origin, with 
the exception of 315 passenger cars and 16 
trucks in 1950 and 147 passenger cars, 1 truck, 
and 1 bus in 1949. 

The Ministry of Commerce recently started 
an investigation of the prices of new auto- 
mobiles. At first it was believed that price 
controls would be placed on new automobiles 
but reports indicate that nothing definite 
had developed up to November 1. 


OPERATING VEHICLES IN HonG KONG 


Motor vehicles operating in Hong Kong 
during September 1950 included 8,799 pas- 
senger cars, 632 taxicabs, 2,484 trucks (in- 
cluding 1,409 trucks for hire), 391 busses, 
10 trailers, 676 government vehicles, and 
1,056 motorcycles. 


GERMAN VOLKSWAGEN ASSEMBLED IN 
IRELAND 


Assembly of the German Volkswagen in 
Dublin, Ireland, started on November 1, 1950. 
It is a four—five passenger, two-door, 13.5- 
horsepower car with four-wheel independent 
suspension and is priced at £465 (£—US 
$2.80). 

The agreement with the Irish company is 
said to be the first that the German firm 
has entered into. Cars for delivery to other 
countries are assembled in Germany. 

Motor Distributors, Ltd., the firm assem- 
bling the cars in Ireland, stated the first 
24 units would be available about the middle 
of November 1950 but that no definte as- 
sembly figure would be decided upon until 
some knowledge of demand became available. 
Inquiries have been numerous. 

It is expected that the Volkswagen will 
afford keen competition in the 8—10-horse- 
power classes which account for 80 percent 
of the automobiles now in use in Ireland. 
The low price, favorable mileage per gallon 
(37.5), air-cooling system, and independent 
suspension are the main attractions. 


Chemicals 


BRAZIL’s FERTILIZER IMPORTS 


Brazil’s imports of superphosphate in the 
first half of 1950 totaled 61,975 metric tons, 
valued at 36,081,000 cruzeiros (approximately 
$1,953,375), according to statistics of the 
Ministry of Finance. 

Imports of sodium nitrate in the first 6 
months of 1950 amounted to 23,330 tons, 
valued at 29,852,000 cruzieros ($1,612,000) . 
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CANADIAN IMPORTS HIGHER IN VALUE 


Canada’s imports of chemicals and allied 
products rose sharply in value in the first 8 
months of 1950, compared with those in the 
corresponding period of 1949. Totals were 
$101,597,000 and $82,942,000, respectively. 
All the principal groups shared the increase. 
The United States accounted for $87,463,000 
in the 1950 period and $73,573,000 in the first 
8 months of 1949. 


CoLoMeBia’s NEw CavusTIc-SoDA PLANT 


A new caustic-soda plant near Bogota, 
Colombia, financed by the Banco de la Re- 
publica, was officially opened in August 1950, 
states the foreign press. Production is ex- 
pected to start in about 6 months; daily out- 
put is scheduled to include 55 metric tons of 
soda ash, 25 tons of caustic soda, 4 tons of 
sodium bicarbonate, and 200 tons of refined 
salt. 


PETROLEUM BYPRODUCTS PLANTS, FRANCE 


A French petroleum company is operating 
byproduct plants in southern France, states 
a foreign chemical journal. Solvents are be- 
ing made at Marseille and Port-Jerome, and 
weed killers and similar products at La 
Meilleraye. Another plant manufactures 
detergents and antifreeze substances. De- 
signed to. produce synthetic oils, it had to 
abandon the project because of difficulties 
in obtaining raw materials. 


NEW ADHESIVES, GERMANY 


A company in Dusseldorf, Germany, has 
developed a range of adhesives based on 
cellulose glycolic acid, states the foreign 
press. They can replace starch adhesives and 
for some uses are technically superior to 
them, it is said. The company also has re- 
cently introduced several other new adhesive 
products. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, HUNGARY 


The Minister of Agriculture, Hungary, has 
established an Institute for Irrigation and 
Soil Improvement. The organization will 
operate a test farm and also conduct other 
experimental work. 


INDIA PuTs CEILING PRICES ON 
CausTIc SODA AND SODA ASH 


Caustic soda and soda ash are among the 
commodities included under the Supply and 
Prices of Goods Ordinance, Idia, for which 
ceiling prices have been established. Prices 
have generally been pegged at the levels of 
June 15, 1950. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INDOCHINA 


Indochina’s production of alcohol in the 
first 8 months of 1950 totaled 9,417,000 liters, 
more than half of which was made in 
Cambodia. 

Output of other industrial chemicals in 
that period included moderate quantities of 
oxygen and acetylene. 


ALKALI PLANT OF INDIAN TEXTILE MILL 
OPERATING AT CAPACITY 


The electrolytic alkali plant of Delhi Cloth 
& General Mills, Ltd., India, is now operating 
at capacity, states the foreign press. It is 
financed entirely by Indian interests and was 





designed and built by a United States firm. 
The plant is the only one in northern India 
which produces chlorine, caustic soda, and 
hydrochloric acid; the nearest factory of the 
kind it at Calcutta, 900 miles distant. An- 
nual capacity of the new plant is 2,100 long 
tons of caustic soda, or 20 percent of India’s 
estimated production in 1950. 


SULFUR PRODUCTION IN ITALY HIGH; 
INDUSTRY SEEKS MODERN EOUIPMENT 


Production of sulfur ore in Italy in the 
first 6 months of 1950 set a postwar record 
of 820,560 metric tons. Output of crude 
fused sulfur totaled 103,250 tons, compared 
with 85,360 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1949. Production of ground sulfur (for 
agricultural use) was 12,650 tons, compared 
with 12,570 tons in the 1949 period. 

The industry—about 70 percent of which 
is in Sicily—is hampered by uneconomic 
methods of operation and old equipment, 
which result in very high production costs 
and make it difficult for Italian sulfur to 
compete in foreign markets, even in the 
Mediterranean area. Sicilian interests have 
requested ECA assistance to modernize the 
industry. 


CARBON DISULFIDE, ITALY 


Virtually all of Italy’s output of carbon 
disulfide is used by the domestic synthetic- 
fiber industry. The latter, however, is op- 
erating at about 50 percent of capacity, which 
has considerably reduced demand for the 
chemical. Production of carbon disulfide in 
1949 was slightly above that in 1948 but did 
not reach the 1947 figure and was less than 
50 percent of prewar output. 


CHEMICALS INCLUDED IN JAMAICA’S 
INDUSTRIAL ENCOURAGEMENT LAW 


The manufacture of sulfuric acid in Ja- 
maica has been declared a pioneer industry 
under the Pioneer Industries (Encourage- 
ment) Law, 1949. Other products included 
are hydrochloric acid, sodium sulfate, sodium 
bisulfate, refined sulfur, copper sulfate, alu- 
minum sulfate, superphosphate, and citric 
acid. A new company to manufacture these 
materials recently has been established in 
the island. 


FERTILIZERS FOR BANANAS, MARTINIQUE 


Improved methods of applying fertilizers 
are being used in Martinique’s banana in- 
dustry. Inexperienced planters had been 
using larger amounts than necessary, but 
now smaller quantities are applied more 
often, with better results. 


CHEMICAL OPERATIONS DowN, 
LUXEMBOURG 


Luxembourg’s chemical industry showed a 
continuing trend toward reduced activity in 
the first half of 1950. 

Output of basic slag, a byproduct of the 
steel industry, dropped 23 percent to 226,251 
metric tons from 292,178 tons in the first 
6 months of 1949. There were no difficulties 
in marketing the product. 

Production of synthetic phenol, which was 
resumed at the beginning of 1950, stopped 
again in June because of strong foreign 
competition in the Belgian market. The 
defense program may encourage reestablish- 
ment of the industry. 
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The output of smaller industries making 
colors, paints, varnishes, liquefied gases, and 
tar products diminished further in the 
6-month period. 


PYRIDINE PRODUCTION RISING, JAPAN 


Japan’s production of pyridine has been 
increasing sharply, partly because of im- 
proved production methods. The material 
is being used exclusively in the manufac- 
ture of sulfa drugs. Output in June and 
July 1950 was 1,504 metric tons and 2,600 
tons, respectively. Average monthly produc- 
tion in the fiscal year ended June 1950 was 
483 tons, compared with 192 tons in the 
preceding year. 


NIGERIA’S FERTILIZER PROGRAM 


The Northern Regional Production Devel- 
opment Board, Nigeria, has allocated £350,000 
to encourage the use of fertilizer, as part 
of a program to increase food production. 
The Eastern Regional Board has designated 
£200,000 for the same purpose. 


NEw SovuTH AFRICAN CHEMICAL PLANT 


Industrial Chemical Products, S. A. (Pty.), 
Ltd., Johannesburg, South Africa, has com- 
pleted a new plant at Lilianton, Boksburg, 
for the manufacture of industrial, metal- 
lurgical, and agricultural chemicals and 
various chemical specialties, states the for- 
eign press. The factory replaces an old 
plant at Booysens, Johannesburg, which the 
company has operated since 1939. Ulti- 
mately, production is expected to be in- 
creased fivefold. The firm will use United 
States licenses and patents. 


U. K. Firm’s RESEARCH PROGRAM 


An important field of research conducted 
by Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., United 
Kingdom, has for its objective the broaden- 
ing of the company’s business in organic- 
chemical raw materials and the intermediate 
products needed in greatly increased quan- 
tities for the manufacture of solvents, 
plastics, paints, and detergents, says the or- 
ganization’s latest annual report. The com- 
pany plans to make these substances (many 
of which have been obtained from hard- 
currency areas) from coal and its deriva- 
tives or from oil purchased from sterling 
sources. It will use improved processes and 
modern techniques. 


U. K.’s SEPTEMBER EXpor™s Up 


Exports of chemicals and allied products 
from the United Kingdom to the United 
States rose from £480,000 in August 1950 to 
£677,000 in September and approached the 
record level of July, according to Board of 
Trade figures published in the British press. 
Shipments to Canada increased to £414,000 in 
September from £100,000 in August. India 
took £739,000 worth, slightly more than in 
the preceding month. Brazil, however, 
largely because of heavy purchases of alkalies, 
occupied the leading position in the market— 
£805,000, compared with £466,000 in August. 


URUGUAYAN IMPORTS RISE 


Uruguay’s imports of chemicals and drugs 
in the first half of 1950 increased to 400 
metric tons, valued at $1,256,000, from 267 
5 aaa in the corresponding period 
of 1949. 


VENEZUELA MAKING Dry ICcE 


The principal producer of liquid carbon 
dioxide in Venezuela also has begun the 
manufacture of the solid (dry ice). 


Use or INSECTICIDES STIMULATED IN CUBA 


Cuban tomato growers, following the 
1949-50 season, obtained the services of a 
United States entomologist to study the 
problem of late blight. His work has stimu- 
lated’ the use of insecticides, but the princi- 
pal problem has been to convince agricul- 
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turists that field spraying and dusting are 
worth the cost. Growers usually are willing 
to use insecticides on seedbeds but often 
object to extending the operation to the 
fields. Most of them do not own spraying 
equipment and would have to hire extra 
labor for hand dusting. 


SPECIALIST FROM AUSTRIA TO STUDY 
METHODs IN U. S. 


Plans are being made to send a specialist 
from the Linz Nitrogen Works, Austria, to 
the United States to study the production 
of urea. 


INDUSTRIES EXPANDING IN BELGIAN CONGO 


Several small industries, including the 
manufacture of plastics and soap, are ex- 
panding in the Belgian Congo. Activity in 
the construction industry may lead to the 
establishment of larger enterprises, such as 
paint factories. 


BraAzIL’s SULFUR IMPORTS 


Brazil’s imports of sulfur in the first half 
of 1950 totaled 33,500 metric tons, valued at 
25,824,000 cruzeiros (approximately $1,394,- 
500). 


SHIPMENTS THROUGH SUEZ CANAL, EGYPT 


South-bound traffic through the Suez 
Canal in the first half of 1950 included ship- 
ments of 210,000 metric tons of chemical 
products (exclusive of fertilizers), compared 
with 213,000 tons in the first 6 months of 
1949. Shipments of fertilizers increased 62 
percent—from 379,000 to 615,000 tons, Am- 
monium sulfate accounted for 338,000 tons 
in the first half of 1950, 25 percent of which 
came from the United States. 

North-bound traffic in the first 6 months 
of 1950 included 103,000 tons of phosphate 
rock, compared with 41,000 tons in the first 
half of 1949. 


POTASH PRODUCTION, WESTERN GERMANY 


Production of potash in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany in the first 9 months of 
1950 totaled 665,000 metric tons of K,O, com- 
pared with 817,000 tons in the year 1949. 
Average monthly output in 1950 reached 
a peak of 83,300 tons in March. 

The industry reports that none of its 
plants have been idle and that there have 
been no labor or supply difficulties. 


Imports INTO GREECE 


Greek imports of chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products in the first half of 1950 
totaled 58,364,000,000 drachmas. The United 
States accounted for 12,170,000,000 drach- 
mas—21 percent—(5,000 Greek drachmas= 
US$1, official rate). 

Imports of paints and dyeing and tanning 
materials (not included in the above totals) 
were valued at 8,846,000,000 drachmas— 
1,541,000,000 drachmas’ worth coming from 
the United States. 


LocusTs, MENACE TO CROPS IN SOME 
AREAS, INDIA 


A swarm of locusts covering an area of 2 
square miles reached Bombay, India, early 
in November 1950, and stray groups have 
been seen since. This is the first known 
visit of locusts to the city. Crops in the 
region have been harvested and no great 
damage is feared near Bombay, but the con- 
tinued presence of locusts is a potential 
menace to crops in districts southeast of 
the city. 


NEW MARKETS SOUGHT FOR ITALIAN 
BARYTES 


Italy’s production of barytes in the first 
half of 1950 amounted to 20,324 metric tons, 
compared with 21,124 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1949 and 48,169 in the year 1938. 

Reserves of this material are believed to 
be sizable, and plans are under way to in- 


crease output. The efforts of a major oil 
producer in the Middle East to obtain non- 
dollar supplies may open up new export mar- 
kets for Italian barytes. 

Exports of barium hydrate in the first half 
of 1950 totaled 613 tons and went to Iraq; 
in the first 6 months of 1949, 2,553 tons were 
shipped to the United Kingdom. 


ITALIAN COAL-TAR-DYE INDUSTRY’S 
ATTAINMENT 


The Italian coal-tar-dye industry, which 
has its center in Milan, was an outgrowth 
of World War I, when imports from Germany 
were cut off. The industry has attained a 
relatively high state of operation, consider- 
ing the fact that it is dependent upon for- 
eign sources for coal and coal-tar crudes. 
Favorable factors have been the availability 
of raw materials such as pyrites, sulfur, and 
salt, and the development of hydroelectric 
power. 

By 1937 production of coal-tar dyes ex- 
ceeded 12,500 metric tons. Because of prep- 
arations for war, output decreased the fol- 
lowing year to 10,678 tons. Production in 
1948 was less than in 1938, and in 1949 
dropped further to 9,093 tons. 


PROSPECTS APPEAR FAVORABLE FOR 
JAPANESE FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 


The Japanese fertilizer industry’s prospects 
appear favorable. Output in 1949 equaled 
the prewar peak, and the industry is ex- 
pected soon to be in a position to meet 
domestic demand and actively enter the 
export field. 

Nitrogenous fertilizers account for approx- 
imately 50 percent of domestic consumption, 
which is estimated at 2,000,000 metric tons 
annually; output in 1950 will total about 
1,850,000 tons. Manufacturers, especially 
those in the Kobe-Osaka area, are expanding 
production facilities, and substantial in- 
creases in output are expected in the coming 
months. An export trade with Thailand and 
Taiwan (Formosa) is being developed. 


NORWAY’S CHEMICAL IMPORTS INCREASE 


Chemicals were among Norway’s imports 
showing a substantial increase in value in 
September 1950. Imports of these products 
in that month were 3,900,000 crowns greater 
than in August. (One Norwegian crown= 
$0.1402, United States currency, postdeval- 
uation.) The increase is said to reflect 
chiefly larger receipts of potassium chlorate. 


SULFUR-ACID PLANT PLANNED, EAST 
PAKISTAN 


A plant to produce 10 long tons of sulfuric 
acid daily is under construction in Rangpur, 
East Pakistan. It will be necessary to import 
the factory’s requirements of sulfur. 

As the demand for chlorine is limited, it is 
not planned to erect a separate electrolytic 
caustic-soda plant in East Pakistan. A unit 
will be included as part of a paper factory 
now being established. 


THREAT OF INDUSTRIAL-CHEMICAL SHORT- 
AGE, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


South Africa faces a serious shortage of 
certain industrial chemicals, largely because 
of the world situation and the defense pro- 
gram, says the foreign technical press. 
Chemical materials from the Far East are 
coming in slowly and have risen in price. 
Prices of those from other areas also have 
increased, and deliveries are short. 

The rising cost of linseed oil presents a 
difficult problem to the paint industry. 


U. K..’s CONCERN Over DYE INDUSTRY 


The Association of British Chemical Man- 
ufacturers is concerned that sufficient con- 
sideration has not been given to the dye 
industry in the negotiation of trade agree- 
ments, says the British technical press. The 
immediate postwar world shortage of dyes 
has ended, and keen competition for export 
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trade has been even more intensified by the 
relative inaccessibility of the important Chi- 
nese market. Japan is making considerable 
effort to reestablish its prewar trade and 
certain countries which formerly played only 
a small part in the export business are mak- 
ing dyes for sale abroad. 

The problem is expected to be more serious 
when plants under construction in the 
United Kingdom are completed, but it is un- 
derstood that closer cooperation between the 
industry and the Board of Trade will be 
attempted when future agreements are 
negotiated. 


PHOSPHATE-RoOcK Exports, TUNISIA 


Exports of phosphate rock from Tunisia in 
September 1950 totaled 134,775 metric tons. 
France was the principal customer, taking 
49,620 tons. Production during the month 
was 119,308 tons. 


U. K.’s Output oF SuLFuRIC ACID 


Production of sulfuric acid in the United 
Kingdom in the third quarter of 1950 totaled 
504,810 long tons (198,050 chamber process, 
306,760 contact); 87.7 percent of capacity 
was utilized, the National Sulphuric Acid 
Association, Ltd., reports. Output in the 
second quarter of 1950 was 495,160 tons. The 
superphosphate industry, the largest con- 
sumer, took 102,294 tons in the third quarter. 


FERTILIZER SITUATION, NORTHERN 
IRELAND, U. K. 


The Ministry of Agriculture, Northern Ire- 
land, United Kingdom, has warned farmers 
that they must purchase fertilizers now or 
face possible shortages in 1951. An adequate 
supply was scheduled, but farmers have not 
been buying fertilizer, so that shipments are 
being stopped. The Ministry states that even 
if sufficient quantities can be obtained in the 
spring, prices are expected to be higher. 


GREATER Foop PRODUCTION DEPENDENT ON 
UsE OF FERTILIZERS, U. K. 


The increased use of fertilizers is consid- 
ered the most important single means of ob- 
taining greater food production in the 
United Kingdom, and Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., is increasing its manufac- 
turing capacity for nitrogen in order to meet 
the anticipated demand. It is believed 
that the yield of grasslands might be dou- 
bled, says the firm's latest annual report. 

The results of efforts to promote effective 
use of grazing land are being employed on 
ICI’s experimental farms and by farmers 
throughout the country who are cooperating 
with the company. ICI’s regional sales of- 
fices have specialists in grassland manage- 
ment available to assist farmers. 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS OF CARBON-BLACK 
PLANT RISE, U. K. 


Construction costs of the carbon-black 
plant of Philblack, Ltd., Avonmouth, United 
Kingdom, are expected to exceed the orig- 
inal estimates by £500,000, states the British 
press. Unforeseen subsoil difficulties, higher 
prices of labor and materials, delivery de- 
lays, and the necessity of constructing a 
pipeline from the Avonmouth docks are the 
principal factors in the increase. Erection 
of the plant is progressing steadily, it is 
said. 


U. K.’s CREOSOTE-OIL Exports Drop 


Exports of creosote oil from the United 
Kingdom in September 1950 dropped sharply 
to 760,000 imperial gallons from 3,570,000 in 
August, according to Board of Trade figures 
published in the British press. They also 
were considerably below September 1949 
exports 





Thailand's exports of seedlac to the United 
States in August 1950 increased considerably 
in value over those in July. Totals were 
$99,060 and $54.856, respectively. 
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Drugs 


TAIWAN (FORMOSA) CAMPHOR PRICES AND 
EXPORTS INCREASE 


Improvement in world demand for natural 
camphor has caused an increase of more than 
10 percent in list prices quoted by the Taiwan 
(Formosa) Provincial Camphor Bureau. New 
price quotations for camphor products, with 
previous prices shown in parentheses, are as 
follows: Improved “B” powder, $0.814 ($0.66) 
per kilogram; refined powder, $0.40 ($0.33) 
per pound; camphor slabs, $0.45 ($0.38) per 
pound; and camphor tablets, $0.52 ($0.47) 
per pound (all prices f. o. b. Keelung in 
United States currency). 

September 1950 exports of camphor prod- 
ucts to the United States were as follows: 
Camphor powder, 166,000 pounds, valued at 
$55,035; camphor tablets, 25,000 pounds, 
$15,145; and camphor oil, 12,480 kilograms, 
$8,037. 


Essential Oils 


EXPORTS FROM TAIWAN (FORMOSA) TO U.S. 


Exports of essential oils from Taiwan (For- 
mosa) to the United States during September 
1950 consisted of 167,940 pounds of citronella 
oil, valued at $216,520; camphor oil, 12,480 
kilograms, $8,037; and sassafras oil, 4,200 kilo- 
grams, $4,116. 


Fats & Oils 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, 
AND TRADE, FRANCE 


France’s olive-oil production for the 
1950-51 season, which began in November, 
is expected to approximate 4,600 metric tons 
of edible oil and 1,000 tons of inedible oil. 
Last season France produced 8,000 tons of 
edible oil and approximately 1,000 tons for 
industrial uses. In prewar years, French 
production averaged 7,000 tons of edible and 
inedible oils. 

Estimates of this year’s production were 
revised sharply downward recently when 
great damage was suffered in some areas 
from the olive fly. According to a Govern- 
ment authority, the insects have reduced the 
total crop by 30 percent. 

French olive-oil consumption during the 
past season is reliably estimated to have ap- 
proached the prewar average of 25,000 tons. 
This increase is accounted for by the resump- 
tion of imports from Tunisia, which drove 
prices on local markets to a postwar low. 
In fact, the price of olive oil was for a time 
lower than that of peanut oil—a phenome- 
non which induced considerable blending of 
the two oils for consumption purposes. 

Inasmuch as French consumption of olive 
oil is greatly affected by the price factor, re- 
cent price increases and relatively poor do- 
mestic crop prospects are expected to curtail 
consumption drastically during the coming 
year. It seems quite possible that consump- 
tion may decline to the 8,000-ton level of 
1948 and 1949. 

Limitations on the importation of Tuni- 
sian olive oil were removed on January 1, 
1950. Unofficial figures indicate that France 
imported approximately 32,000 tons of olive 
oil during the first 9 months of 1950, of 
which more than 90 percent came from 
Tunis. Algeria is the only other source of 
French imports thus far this year. Total im- 
ports for 1950 will doubtless exceed 40,000 
tons, since trade sources report continued 
purchases of Tunisian stocks by metropol- 
itan importers. Tunisia is reported to have 
between 10,000 and 20,000 tons of last year’s 
production still available for export. 

Although traditionally a net importer of 
olive oil, France usually exports a substan- 
tial part of the domestic production, either 
in natural form or blended with imported 
oils. Exports for the first 9 months of 1950 
are unofficially placted at approximately 
7,000 tons, of which 600 tons was sent to the 





United States. (Less than 100 tons was ex- 
ported to the United States in 1949). Other 
markets for French olive oil are South 
America (particularly Brazil), Canada, Ger- 
many, and Great Britain. 

Any estimate at this time of probable ex- 
ports during the coming year is highly spec- 
ulative. There is litle doubt, however, that 
the reduced domestic production of the 
1950-51 season, combined with smaller im- 
ports, means 1951 export totals well below 
those for 1950. 


OCTOBER COPRA EXPORTS UP, INDONESIA 


Copra exports from Indonesia in October 
1950 amounted to 32,543 long tons, the larg- 
est monthly shipment since June 1949, 
Total exports for the period January—October 
1950 of 205,880 long tons, however, were still 
20 percent less than shipments in the corre- 
sponding months of 1949. 

A noteworthy development in October was 
the fact that copra was consigned to a num- 
ber of European countries which did not take 
Idonesian copra earlier this year. In the first 
9 months of 1950 all of the copra exported 
from Indonesia, except for small quantities 
moving to Switzerland, went to the Nether- 
lands and Germany, the Netherlands alone 
accounting for three-fourths of the total. In 
October, although the Netherlands accounted 
for 60 percent of all shipments, Sweden was 
the destination for 5,000 tons, with smaller 
quantities going to Denmark, Norway, France, 
and Switzerland. 

On October 23, the Copra Fund forecast 
Indonesia copra exports in the calendar year 
1951 at 246,000 long tons. Indonesian exports 
in 1949 amounted to 303,413 long tons, and 
the prewar (1935-39) average was more than 
500,000 tons. 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OJILSEEDS, 
FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


During the harvest year 1949-50, which 
began in October-November, it is estimated 
that French West African production of 
oleaginous seeds entering into trade chan- 
nels totaled some 560,000 metric tons, of 
which 450,000 tons was peanuts. Production 
of vegetable oils in the calendar year 1950 
is estimated at 83,000 metric tons, of which 
70,000 tons is peanut oil. The 1949-50 har- 
vest is expected to be about the same as 
that of 1948-49. 

French West African exports of vegetable 
oils and oilseeds for the first 6 months of 
1950 (the latest period for which figures 
are available) amounted to 264,537 metric 
tons, of which 234,082 tons (88 percent) was 
shipped to Metropolitan France and 15,941 
tons (6 percent) to other parts of the French 
Union. These shipments were almost the 
same in total tonnage as those during the 
first 6 months of 1949, when 266,713 tons was 
exported, of which 234,106 tons (88 per- 
cent) went to Metropolitan France. 

Exports of peanuts in the first 6 months 
of 1950, totaling 183,196 metric tons, were 
10 percent greater than in the comparable 
period a year ago. On the other hand, palm- 
kernel exports of 32,681 tons were equal to 
about 60 percent of shipments during the 
like period of 1949. This decline is partially 
explained by the fact that in 1949 a portion 
of palm-kernel exports represented hold- 
over tonnages from the preceding year. 

Although no statistics are available, it is 
estimated that some 80,000 tons of palm oil 
is produced annually by the natives of the 
Ivory Coast and Dahomey and, to a limited 
extent, Guinea, by means of primitive presses 
and crushers. From 5 to 10 percent of the 
total production is exported. As the palm 
oil is produced in primitive fashion, it has 
a high acidity (15 to 18 percent), thus lim- 
iting its uses in foreign trade. Locally it 
is widely used as a food by the natives. 
However, some new modern mills, which will 
improve the quality of the oil produced, 
have been and are being built. 

The longer-range outlook for peanut pro- 
duction is good. In addition to existing pro- 
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duction, the Compagnie Générale des Oleagi- 
neux Tropicaux (CGOT) is in the midst of 
developing an ambitious scheme (with ECA 
aid) for clearing 75,000 acres in south Sene- 
gal by 1955, and possibly a much larger area 
eventually. If this project materializes fully, 
the potential peanut crop for French West 
Africa could be increased within 5 years by 
30,000 metric tons annually, giving a possible 
yield of 10,000 tons of peanut oil. With 
France still short of vegetable oils, and with 
the international situation tending to keep 
commodity prices high, it is believed that 
a ready market for the entire French West 
African peanut crop is assured for several 
years to come. 

The marketing of palm oil depends pri- 
marily on more efficient production in Ivory 
Coast and Dahomey. With the recent com- 
pletion of a palm-oil factory in Ivory Coast, 
and when the five additional plants now 
under construction (one in Ivory Coast and 
four in Dahomey) get into production, it is 
expected that French West Africa will be 
in a position to export palm oil of a quality 
equal to that produced in any part of the 
world. The higher-grade product will not 
only bring a higher price but will widen the 
export market. 

Germany is becoming a sizable market for 
palm kernels and possibly for palm oil. Pay- 
ment in dollars provides another inducement 
to export to that market. At the outbreak of 
the Korean conflict the price of palm kernels 
increased substantially; and such a price rise, 
if of more than temporary duration, would 
certainly have a profound effect on palm- 
kernel production in French West Africa. 


DENMARK STOPS RATIONING BUTTER 
AND MARGARINE 


Consumer rationing of butter and mar- 
garine in Denmark was canceled on Novem- 
ber 7, 1950. At the same time, rationing of 
fats to bakeries was also abolished. The use 
of vegetable oils is now permitted for pur- 
poses other than the production of mar- 
garine, which means, for example, the free 
sale of salad oil. 

The action also released restaurants from 
the obligation of demanding coupons for 
butter and margarine from patrons, and re- 
moved all restrictions on the quantities of 
butter and margarine restaurants could use 
in the preparation of sandwiches and hot 
dishes. 

Regulations governing the composition of 
margarine are still in effect in order to con- 
trol the consumption of the various vegetable 
oils and to hold them in line with importa- 
tion possibilities. 

Butter rationing in Denmark started on 
November 8, 1940, and was in existence ex- 
actly 10 years. Although margarine ration- 


* ing’was introduced on May 1, 1940, the com- 


modity was unavailable during the war owing 
to inability to import the necessary raw 
materials, and it did not become available 
again until August 26, 1946. 


Foodstuffs 


GoLp Coast Cacao Crop 


The official estimate for the main 1950-51 
cacao crop produced on the Gold Coast is 
270,000 long tons, by areas, as follows: 


Ashanti 7 sks lara 
Eastern Province eer 
Western Province : ; _. 42,000 
Trans-Volta and Togoland ... 26,000 

RE eee ert a 


Buying of the main crop opened on 
September 22, and by October 5, 9,680 tons 
had been bought by the Cocoa Marketing 
Board. 

Exports of cacao beans from the Gold 
Coast for the first 7 months of 1950 totaled 
188,615 long tons valued at £35,685,000 (or 
about US$0.237 per pound). Of that amount, 
75,199 tons was exported to the United States, 
61,347 to the United Kingdom, 7,575 to Can- 
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ada, 4,065 to Belgium, 9,599 to Germany, 15,- 
408 to the Netherlands, and 25,402 to other 
countries. 


CoFFEE PROSPECT GOOD, BRAZIL 


Weather conditions in October were gen- 
erally favorable for coffee in Brazil. The 
central Brazilian coffee-producing area re- 
ceived good rainfall during the month. 
Although soil-moisture reserves are generally 
low and certain small areas are badly in need 
of rain, prospects for the next harvest are 
believed to be the best in a number of years. 

On the basis of such information as is now 
available, it is reasonable to expect a crop for 
all Brazil in 1951 sufficient to provide 17,000,- 
000—-18,000,000 bags (132.276 pounds each), 
and possibly even more, for shipment to 
ports. 


CANADIAN EGG SITUATION 


Canada’s egg exports for the first 9 months 
of 1950 were 11,580,000 dozen, much less than 
half the 28,654,000 dozen exported during the 
corresponding period of 1949. 

Of the 5,329,000 dozen shell eggs exported, 
about 3,000,000 dozen went to the United 
States, as did all of the exports of 125,000 
dozen hatching eggs. Practically all of the 
2,030,000 pounds of dried eggs (5,939,780 
shell-egg equivalent) were shipped to the 
United Kingdom early in the year on the 
1949 contract. Some 148,000 pounds of 
frozen eggs out of total frozen-egg exports 
of 242,000 pounds (115,292 dozen shell-egg 
equivalent) were taken by United States 
importers. 

The dried-egg contract with the United 
Kingdom was not renewed in 1950, and there 
is said to be no likelihood of a 1951 contract. 

Canadian egg production in the first 9 
months of 1950 totaled 276,338,000 dozen, 
compared with 263,400,000 dozen in the first 
three quarters of 1949. Production is likely 
to fall off during the last quarter of 1950 
and early in 1951, however, because of the 
17 percent smaller chick hatch last spring. 

Egg prices have been considerably lower 
than in 1949; and although they have risen 
in recent months, domestic demand con- 
tinues high. With relatively unattractive 
prices in the United States and with re- 
duced production, Canadian eggs are not 
expected to press on the United States 
market in the near future. 


PEPPER SITUATION, INDONESIA 


The black-pepper-crop estimate for 1950 
in Indonesia has been revised downward from 
an earlier estimate made in August 1950. 
Most recent reports put the crop at 17,000 
metric tons, compared with 30,000 tons in 
prewar years. The carry-over is still esti- 
mated at 2,200-2,300 tons. Although rain- 
fall was well distributed and growing condi- 
tions were good, the berries are small because 
of premature harvest—necessary to insure 
the rightful owners’ possession of their crop. 

Because of disturbed conditions following 
the Japanese withdrawal from Indonesia, re- 
covery and replantings of white pepper have 
been slow. Not until 1951-52 will there be 
any marked increase in output. The latest 
crop estimates for 1950 are 250 tons, com- 
pared with 3,000 tons in 1939. Of a carry- 
over of 2,000 tons (prewar stocks), an esti- 
mated 600 tons had been legitimately 
exported up to October 1, 1950. 


General Produets 


JEWELRY TRADE IN AUSTRALIA 


Retail jewelry sales in Australia during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1948, totaled £10,- 
351,000 ($41,405,000). Other merchandise 
sold by the 1,406 jewelers was valued at £9,- 
582,000 ($38,328,000). 

United States exports of jewelry and re- 
lated articles to Australia totaled only $1,- 
889,000 in 1949. United States imports of 
these products from Australia were negli- 
gible. 


HANDICRAFTS, SYRIA 


Wood mosaic boxes and tables, as well as 
engraved brassware, are produced in many 
small shops in the vicinity of Damascus, 
Syria. Brocades, formerly hand-made of 
natural hand-woven silk, are now largely 
made on power looms from synthetic silk. 


URUGUAY’S JEWELRY IMPORTS 


Imports of jewelry into Uruguay during the 
first 6 months of 1950 were valued at $893,000, 
compared with $1,234,000 during the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. 
United States participation in this market 
has been small but increased in 1950 over 
1949. United States exports of jewelry to 
Uruguay in the first half of 1950 amounted 
to about $13,500, compared with approxi- 
mately $14,500 in the entire year 1949. 


Iron & Steel 


RAW-MATERIAL SHORTAGES HIT 
TAIWAN IRONWORKS 


Shortages of raw materials, particularly 
of pig iron and ferrous scrap, are harassing 
Taiwan (Formosa) ironworks, and many are 
reported to have suspended operations for 
this reason. In an effort to ameliorate this 
condition, the Taiwan Machinery Manufac- 
turers’ Guild has appealed to the provincial 
government to exempt both pig iron and 
scrap from import duties and harbor dues 
in order to encourage importation and reduce 
costs to local ironworks. In addition, the 
Guild is urging the rationing at low prices 
of all unwanted scrap in the possession of 
Government enterprises, of which one, the 
Taiwan Sugar Corporation, is described by 
the Guild as holding more than 30,000 
metric tons. 


FERROUS SCRAP IN CHILE 


Chilean industry uses an estimated 70,000 
metric tons of iron and steel scrap annually— 
foundries and the local siderurgical industry 
melting 30,000 and 20,000 tons, respectively, 
and the remaining 20,000 tons being used in 
the precipitation of copper. The entire quan- 
tity is currently obtained from local sources, 
especially the nitrate companies and the 
railways. Consumers, however, are reported 
to be experiencing greater difficulty in ob- 
taining their requirements, and they may 
have to import scrap if offshore supplies can 
be located. 

Chilean foundries, including those op- 
erated by the railways and the several min- 
ing companies, produced an estimated 37,094 
metric tons of iron and 498 tons of steel cast- 
ings in 1949, local and imported pig iron being 
used to supplement scrap whenever it is 
available at a reasonable price. 

The siderurgical industry, including the 
new Cia. de Acero del Pacifico (popularly 
known as Huachipato after the town which 
is the site of the company’s plant), melts 
purchased scrap as an important part of its 
collective furnace charge. Because of its 
size, Huachipato has become the largest single 
consumer of scrap in Chile; but the avail- 
ability of pig iron from the company’s blast 
furnace should relieve the demand for scrap 
on the part of a number of foundries, which 
have long expressed a preference for this ma- 
terial when it is available at a reasonable 
price. Further, with the completion of 
Huachipato, the several much smaller rolling 
mills that have been melting scrap in the 
course of their operations for years will, by 
decree, close their plants, thus freeing addi- 
tional quantities of scrap for use by both 
Huachipato and local foundries. 

The third principal group using ferrous 
scrap in Chile comprises the copper com- 
panies. These not only operate foundries for 
castings required in their mining and refin- 
ing operations, but also consume large ton- 
nages of scrap to precipitate copper cement. 
Here again the increased availability of pig 
iron (from Huachipato) will free additional 
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quantities of scrap for use in the recovery 
of copper, since, like the independent 
foundry operators, the copper companies 
prefer to melt pig iron in their foundries 
when it is available. 


LaBOR SHORTAGE HAMPERS SPANISH IRON- 
ORE PRODUCTION 


Iron-ore extraction, particularly in Penin- 
sula Spain, continued to be hampered by 
labor shortages throughout the entire first 
half of 1950—this despite an increase of 
24 percent in basic wages and attendance 
bonuses decreed on April 29. In fact, neither 
the output per worker nor the number of 
miners was helped by this action, which, in 
more or less similar degree, applied to most 
other industries as well. Mechanized mines 
benefited from the plentiful supply of cheap 
hydroelectric power available during the 
entire 6-month period. 

Exports of Spanish iron ore during the 
first half of the year were down 15 percent 
compared with the like period of 1949. Ship- 
ments decreased to all traditional Western 
European consumers except France, which, 
for the first time since the war, began taking 
small quantities of Spanish ore. The United 
Kingdom, as usual, was Spain’s largest cus- 
tomer, taking almost 90 percent of all exports 
from Spain proper. 


CANADIAN MILL SHIPs Hot INncotT 200 
MILEs BY RAIL 


As an experiment, the Dominion Iron and 
Steel Co. of Canada recently shipped a hot 
30,000-pound alloy-steel ingot from its Syd- 
ney, Nova Scotia, plant to its forge shops in 
the Trenton Steel Works, a distance of 200 
miles. The temperature of the ingot when it 
left the Sydney plant late one afternoon was 
1,700° F. and on its arrival in Trenton the 
next morning its temperature was 1,575°. 
This accomplishment is in contrast to the 
normal practice of allowing the ingot to cool 
for a period of roughly 6 weeks prior to 
shipment and then reheating it, a process 
requiring 8-10 days, before forging. 

In the experimental run the ingot, stripped 
of its mold, was placed in a specially designed 
cast-iron box insulated with premolded ver- 
miculite, the space about the ingot being 
filled with loose vermiculite. This procedure 
normally would not be necessary, since the 
principal product of the Trenton Steel 
Works is axles, which are forged from billets 
requiring relatively little time for cooling 
and reheating. Through the use of this new 
technique, however, the production of large 
forgings for turbine rotors, marine shafting, 
and the like—products also made at Tren- 
ton—would be greatly accelerated, and the 
defense potential of the Province and all 
Canada considerably enhanced. 


CuBAN IMPORTS OF CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIALS CONTROLLED 


Under the provisions of resolution No. 103 
of November 7, 1950, Cuban importers of 
bars, plates, angles, black, and galvanized 
pipe, and barbed wire, as well as cement and 
insulated copper wire, may not withdraw 
these materials from customs until author- 
ized to do so by the Directorate of General 
Inspection. The purpose of this action is 
not to limit imports but rather to provide 
the Government with current information 
on the arrival and distribution of these 
important construction materials so that, 
should the supply situation suddenly become 
aggravated, information would be available 
to the Government on which to base any 
allocation procedures or price controls that 
might be deemed necessary. 

A second purpose of resolution No. 103 is 
to eliminate the importation of these mate- 
rials by speculators and “fly-by-nights.” 
Applicants to remove the listed products 
from Cuban customs must give proof that 
they are included on official lists of import- 
ers. Shipments arriving in the name of 
unapproved importers will not be allowed to 
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enter Cuba for the account of these firms 
but will be disposed of by auction or other 
usual means by customs authorities. 


CoKE SUPPLIES LIMIT EXPANSION OF 
FRENCH PRODUCTION 


Production of crude steel in France and the 
Saar, which from February through August 
had been below the 909,000-metric ton aver. 
age monthly output of 1949, rose to 912,000 
tons in September and promised to top 
1,000,000 tons in October. Unless additional 
supplies of coke can be located, however, it 
will be difficult to exceed this level. Even so, 
an annual production of 12,000,000 tons 
would better any previous output, including 
that of the prewar peak year of 1929. 

The present level of domestic consumption 
within France and the Saar is only a little 
above one-half of current output, leaving 
nearly this same quantity of steel available 
for export. Despite the continued high level 
of world demand, the volume of orders being 
received, especially from the United States, is 
declining as a result of delays in deliveries, 
which now range from 4 to 12 months, de- 
pending upon the product. 


STEEL IN SHORT SUPPLY IN INDIA 


Reports from India continue to note the 
great dearth of iron and steel in that country, 
especially for use in construction. Local 
production falls far short of total require- 
ments; and imports, which totaled 167,401 
long tons during the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1950, are limited by exchange availabili- 
ties. The distribution and use of available 
supplies is strictly controlled by the Govern- 
ment of India including iron and steel im- 
ported from the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Sweden, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and Czechoslovakia.. 


YuGostavy STEELWORKS GIVEN LABOR 
PRIORITY 


In recognition of the key position occupied 
by the iron and steel industry in the Yugo- 
slav economy, ferrous metallurgical enter- 
prises are being given special priority in re- 
gard to labor. Failure of various units of 
the industry, including the important Zenica 
plant, to attain established production 
quotas in the past was directly attributable 
to lack of manpower, in number of workers as 
well as in the experience and training of 
those supplied. The situation was further 
aggravated when Government authorities 
promised the workers wages and consumer 
goods which could not be provided, with the 
result that many left their jobs. 

Other notes from Yugoslavia report the 
installation of a “modern rotation furnace” 
in the foundry at Kamnik, with which “pig 
iron as well as cast iron and steel can now 
be processed at a rate of between 2 and 4 
tons per hour.” The facilities of the foundry 
at Gustanj are also being expanded. This 
plant is reported to have turned out some 
20 new kinds of alloy steel and a variety of 
other products, including automobile parts 
and ball bearings. 


Leather & Products 


ITALIAN TANNING-EXTRACT PRODUCTION 
AND TRADE 


Italian production of dry chestnut tan- 
ning extract amounted to a little more than 
half of capacity during the first 8 months of 
1950, according to the National Union of 
Tanning Extract Manufacturers in Milan. 
Actual output totaled only 26,194 metric 
tons, against a capacity of 50,000 tons. 

During the 8-month period,-domestic sales 
of 20,948 tons of extract and exports of 6,431 
tons (653 to the United States) were re- 
ported. July and August shipments to the 
United States were almost as large as the 
total for the entire first 6 months of the 
year. Western Germany was by far the 
largest consumer, followed by the United 





Kingdom, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, The Netherlands, Peru, 
and Austria. 

Imports of tannins of all types in the first 
5 months of 1950, the only period for which 
statistics are available, totaled 788 metric 
tons, compared with 581 tons in the like 
period of 1949. Most of the purchases dur- 
ing 1950 were from Argentina and the Union 
of South Africa, and probably consisted 
largely of quebracho and mimosa (wattle) 
extracts. 


Rubber & Products 


COLOMBIAN TIRE PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Production of rubber goods in Colombia 
in the first half of 1950 included the output 
of 50,198 truck tires, 45,054 passenger-car 
tires, and 50,818 inner tubes. Sales of pas- 
senger-car tires were heavier than those of 
truck tires in that period. Imports of truck 
tires were large in the last half of 1949 and 
in the first quarter of 1950. 

The principa: tire factory is being ex- 
panded. Most of the machinery imported 
for the first stage of the expansion has been 
installed. The firm’s management expects 
that total production for 1950 will be con- 
siderably increased and that the heavier out- 
put will be in automobile tires rather than 
in truck tires, as in the beginning of the 
year. 

Consumption of tires in Colombia in 1951 
is estimated as slightly in excess of 270,000 
units. 


SEPTEMBER RUBBER OUTPUT IN INDOCHINA 


September rubber production in Indo- 
china, according to preliminary figures, 
amounted to 3,943 long tons, compared with 
4,613 tons in the preceding month and 4,107 
tons in September 1949. In the first 9 
months of 1950, output totaled 30,105 tons, 
up 7.8 percent from the 27,390 tons reported 
in the like period of last year. The unusually 
large drop in output from August to Septem- 
ber of this year is attributed to lack of 
security on the plantations. Normally, pro- 
duction would continue rising through the 
remaining months of the year, but it is not 
considered likely that output will reach the 
5,829 tons posted in December 1949. 

Stocks on plantations totaled 3,640 tons at 
the end of September, up slightly from the 
August 31 figure of 3,388 tons. 

Of 253,522 acres planted to rubber in Indo- 
china, 131,269 acres were in production dur- 
ing August. The number of laborers em- 
ployed on rubber plantations during August 
was reported by the Syndicate of Rubber 
Planters as 25,438, compared with 60,191 in 
March 1945. Shortage of labor continues 
to be a serious limiting factor in production. 


MALAYAN RUBBER TRADE IN OCTOBER 


Exports of natural rubber and latex from 
the Federation of Malaya and the Colony of 
Singapore reached a new high of 119,162 
long tons in October, replacing the old mark 
of 110,627 tons posted in August. October 
shipments to the United States totaled 39,037 
tons, the highest since May 1948. About 
17,052 tons were shipped to the United King- 
dom and 1,272 tons to Soviet Russia. 

In the first 10 months of 1950, exports to- 
taled 891,728 tons, including 57,895 tons of 
latex, not far short of the annual record of 
979,107 tons set in 1948. Exports in the first 
10 months of 1949 amounted to 746,324 tons, 
including 37,094 tons of latex. January- 
October 1950 exports included 301,268 tons 
going to the United States, 161,531 tons to 
the United Kingdom, and 64,694 tons to 
the Soviet Union. Exports in the corre- 
sponding period of 1949 were 216,879 tons, 
137,225 tons, and 59,779 tons, respectively. 

Imports of rubber into Malaya and Singa- 
pore in October continued at a high level, 
amounting to 48,285 tons, second only to 
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Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office 
of Industry and Commerce 


Belgian Radio, Television 
Show Reports Good Results 


The Fourteenth Belgian Radio and Tele- 
vision Show (Salon de la Radio et Televi- 
sion), held September 9-18, 1950, in the 
Palais des Beaux Arts, Rue Ravenstein, Brus- 
sels, was visited by 60,000 persons. It con- 
sisted of three sections—the Radio Salon, the 
annual fair of manufacturers and dealers in 
spare parts and accessories, and the section 
on television. 

Fifty-five exhibitors, of which 20 were 
foreign manufacturers, participated. Seven- 
teen exhibitors displayed radio and television 
equipment. 

General satisfaction was expressed by ex- 
hibitors in the radio and spare parts section. 
Eighty percent of these exhibitors have 
stated that they anticipate an increase in 
business as a result of the show. 

The television section had the greatest 
appeal to the general public. The principal 
objective of the Electronic Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Association was not the sale of 
television receiving sets, as there is no regu- 
lar broadcasting in Belgium at the present 
time, but rather to demonstrate to the gen- 
eral public the difference between radio re- 
ceiving sets and television sets—the one to 
receive television shows from a station rela- 
tively nearby, the other to receive programs 
from all parts of the world. For this purpose 
television broadcasters (one for 819-line defi- 
nition, the other for 625) were installed in 
a large department store located in the center 
of the city. 

Information concerning plans for the next 
similar event may be obtained by writing to 
Mr. Maurice Heyne, Commercial Counselor, 
Belgian Embassy, 2310 Tracy Place N, W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Barcelona Experiencing 
Electric-Power Shortage 


Hydroelectric-power restrictions are effec- 
tive in Barcelona, Spain, 5 days a week from 
2 a.m. to 6:30 p. m. Many neighborhoods, 
however, are without electricity 7 days a 
week instead of 5 as officially announced. 
Industry is not permitted to use hydroelectric 
power from 6 p. m. to 10 p. m. any night. 
Most affected by the power shortage are 
stores, small machine shops, and other small 
companies which are unable to install auxil- 
iary power facilities because of limited finan- 
cial resources. In addition, the city’s 
drinking-water supply is cut off for most 
neighborhoods from about 10 p. m. to 7 a. m. 
every night. 


Costa Rica Increases 
Radiotelephone Rates 


The Compafiia Radiografica Internacional 
de Costa Rica, a unit of the Tropical Radio 
Telegraph Co., announced in the local news- 
Papers an increase in its radiotelephone rates 
calls to the other Central American coun- 
tries and Panama effective November 1, 1950. 
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This was in accordance with presidential 
resolution No. 119 of October 11, 1950, pub- 
lished in the official bulletin, La Gaceta, 
October 29, 1950. 

The new rates to the countries listed are 
as follows: 


Bach 
38-minute additional 
minimum minute 

Guatemala __.-_.---. US$4. 50 US$1. 50 
Be Saivecer....~<.... 4. 50 . 50 
OS eee ee 4. 5f 1.50 
WICGTEOOR 22.605. 3. 75 1. 25 
a ree 3. 75 1. 25 


(All rates are calculated in United States 
currency.) 

The previous rate for calls to the above- 
mentioned countries was US$3 for the first 
3 minutes and US81 for each additional 
minute. 


Soap, Cosmetic, and Barber- 
Supply Exhibits in Germany 


The North Rhine-Westphalian Wholesalers 
Organization for Soaps, Cosmetics, Barber 
Supplies, and Small Hardware is planning to 
hold a trade fair on February 11 and 12, 1951, 
in Dusseldorf, Germany. 

It is reported that this exhibition will ac- 
commodate 70 to 80 exhibitors from all parts 
of the Federal Republic of Germany. Al- 
though the fair does not have an interna- 
tional character, the organizers have ex- 
pressed great interest in having United States 
exhibits. Rental charges for exhibition 
space is between 18 Deutschemarks and 20 
Deutschemarks per square meter (1 square 
meter=10.7639 square feet; 1 Deutsche- 
mark = $0.238) . 

United States firms desiring to take part 
in this event may obtain more information 
and apply for space by writing either di- 
rectly to the above mentioned organization, 
Nikolaus-Knopp Platz 2, Dusseldorf-Heerdt, 
Germany, or to Mr. Henri Abt, Director, Ger- 
man-American Trade Promotion Office, Em- 
pire State Building, Suite 6921, 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


Germany Begins Postwar 
Scheduled Shipping Service 
to Cuba 


The first West German shipping company 
to start a scheduled merchant-marine serv- 
ice to Cuba since the beginning of World 
War II now has vessels calling once every 2 
or 3 weeks at Habana, and occasionally at 
other Cuban ports if cargo is available. 

The line, operated jointly by the Hamburg 
American and North German Lloyd com- 
panies, has had ships calling at Habana since 
June, but has operated scheduled service only 
since October. Operations are from Ham- 
burg, Bremen, and Antwerp to La Guaira 
(Venezuela), Haiti, and Habana. 

The six cargo-passenger vessels (four of 
which call at Habana) include: SS. Tillyruss, 
German flag, 1,484 gross tons; SS. Heindrik 
Fisser, German flag, 1,496 tons; SS. Heindrich 
Schulte, German flag, 1,600 tons; SS. Corona, 











Swiss flag, 2,340 tons; and SS. Cristallina, 
Swiss flag, 2,350 tons. F. A. Rovirosa, with 
offices in the Hotel Sevilla, is the Habana 
agent. 


New Ships in 
U. S.—Philippine Trade 


The MV Dona Alicia of the De La Rama 
Lines, a Philippine shipping company, ar- 
rived recently in Manila from Japan for 
christening ceremonies. The _ 10,200-ton- 
deadweight vessel is of the most modern type, 
designed for the transportation of both re- 
frigerated and dry cargo. Six large hatches 
with the latest cargo-handling facilities have 
been designed to speed loading and discharg- 
ing. It has an over-all length of 504 feet 
with a service speed of 17 knots and top speed 
of 19% knots. Four single and four double 
staterooms provide accommodations for 12 
passengers. 

The vessel is one of three ocean-going 
freighters ordered in Jipan for the De La 
Rama Lines. The secon’ ship, the MV Dona 
Aurora, will be delivered in December and 
the third in May of next year. Both will be 
of the same type and tonnage as the Dona 
Alicia. 

The Dona Alicia began loading on Novem- 
ber 1, after which the vessel was to proceed 
to southern Philippine ports to pick up cargo, 
returning to Manila to complete loading 
before sailing on November 16 by way of 
Hong Kong and Japan for the United States. 


Progress on 

Northern Guatemala 
Section of Inter-American 
Highway . 


The Guatemalan Minister of Communica- 
tions and Public Works left Guatemala for 
Mexico on October 24 to confer with officials 
of the Mexican Government concerning the 
completion of a stretch of road in the north- 
western department of Huehuetenango 
which will unite the Mexican and Guate- 
malan sections of the Inter-American High- 
way, states the foreign press. 

The story carried by the Government 
paper, Diario de la Mafiana, states: “It is 
hoped that as a result of the conferences an 
agreement will be arrived at with respect to 
the construction material and equipment 
belonging to the Mexican Government, which 
now is to be found near the Mexican frontier 
at the point where construction will begin.” 
The story also states that a satisfactory non- 
hard-surface road could be finished in June 
or July 1951 if construction work began 
immediately. 

Although only 25 miles of road remain to 
be constructed in the section which will link 
the Mexican and Guatemalan portions of 
the Inter-American Highway, construction 
is difficult because of necessity for blasting 
the roadbed out of solid rock. Work is being 
done at present by the Guatemalan Direc- 
torate General of Roads, using Guatemalan- 
United States cooperative funds. 
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Industrial Exhibit in 
Panama Annual Affair 


The Panama Chamber of Commerce, with 
the cooperation of local industrial and com- 
mercial houses, formally opened its annual 
Industrial Exposition on November 1, 1950. 
The 10-day exposition was pronounced a suc- 
cess by local commercial firms, and the daily 
attendance was estimated at several thou- 
sand. 

The exposition featured the products of 
more than 100 local and foreign firms, among 
which were metal plumbing pipes and fit- 
tings, cooking utensils, and samples of clay 
works for sewerage purposes. Panamanian 
agents exhibited 1951 models of American 
and English cars. 

Next year’s event probably will be held 
during November. Interested persons may 
obtain additional information by writing 
either to the Chamber of Commerce, Panama 
City, Panama, or to Mr. Don Raul Espinosa, 
Commercial Counselor, Panama Embassy, 
2862 McGill Terrace, Washington, D. C. 


Germany Holds Pharmaceutical 


and Medical Supplies Exhibit 


The German Pharmaceutical and Medical 
Supplies and Equipment Exhibition was held 
at Karlsruhe, September 2 to 10, 1950, under 
the auspices of the Association of the Lead- 
ing Hospital Physicians and Surgeons of Ger- 
many, in conjunction with two conventions 
organized by this association. 

Approximately 200 firms exhibited prod- 
ucts covering the entire range of pharmaceu- 
tical and medical supplies and equipment, 
including medical preparations, electromed- 
ical apparatus, iron lungs, microscopes, sur- 
gical instruments, therapeutical bath equip- 
ment, steel furniture for medical installa- 
tions, bottled mineral water, rubber and elas- 
tic supplies, and bandaging materials. 

Although restricted to members of the 
medical profession and related fields, the 
exhibition is reported to have been well at- 
tended. Approximately 4,000 physicians and 
surgeons—about 5 percent of the 80,000 
medical practitioners in Western Germany— 
and an additional 16,000 members of related 
occupations were in attendance. This event, 
though not of an international character, 
included a number of Swiss firms having 
manufacturing plants in Germany. 

It is reported that few sales were made 
during the exhibition. The majority of rep- 
resentatives generally expressed satisfaction 
with sales results. The only specific cases of 
business reported were the sale of 5 iron lungs 
to Pakistan, and 100 items of electromedical 
equipment valued at $16,700. 

Mr. Leon de Brechen, Director of next 
year’s event is welcoming United States par- 
ticipation. Although no exact dates have 
yet been set, it probably will take place in 
September 1951. 

Information concerning this event, or ap- 
plications for space for next year’s exhibition, 
may be obtained by writing either direct to 
Mr. Leon de Brechen, Director, German 
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Pharmaceutical and Medical Supplies and 
Equipment Exhibition, Karlsruhe, Germany, 
or to Mr. Henri Abt, Director of the German- 
American Trade Promotion Office, Empire 
State Building, Suite 6921, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Exhibit of Industrial 
Arts Planned in Milan 


The Ninth International Exhibition of 
Modern Architecture and of Modern Deco- 
rative and Industrial Arts, which will take 
place May 5 to September 30, 1951, will oc- 
cupy 8,500 square meters of space in the Pal- 
ace of Arts, Milan Park, Milan, Italy. The 
exhibition is organized by an independent 
firm, known as “Nona Triennale di Milano,” 
located in the Palace of Arts, and is under 
the patronage of the Italian Government and 
the city of Milan. Although the scope of 
the exhibition is mainly cultural, commer- 
cial goods also will be displayed. This ex- 
hibition is held every 3 years. 

Among the commodities to be emphasized 
in the commercial section are construction 
materials, equipment and furnishings for 
home, office, hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 
and schools. 

Persons wishing to participate in this event 
should contact either Mr. Clemente Boniver, 
Commercial Counselor, Embassy of Italy, 
1601 Fuller Street NW., Washington 9, D. C., 
or write direct to the Nona Triennale di 
Milano, Palace of Arts, Milan Park, Milan, 
Italy. 


Finland Reports on First 
Postwar Industrial Fair 


Finland’s first postwar Industrial Fair, 
held in Helsinki September 30 to October 15, 
attracted approximately 70 foreigners from 
23 different countries, and total attendance 
reached 372,000. American warehouses and 
purchasing houses were reported to have been 
represented at the fair by Mrs. Madge P. 
Mandix, The Associated Merchandising Cor- 
poration and Hudson Bay Company, Tavast- 
gatan 8, Stockholm, Sweden; Mr. A. S. Carter, 
Salfridges’s, London, England; and Mr. Jo- 
nah Brax and Mr. John Fedoruk, of the 
Finnish-American Trading Corporation, New 
York. 

The fair was held under the auspices of 
the Finnish Fair Cooperative, and covered 
34,000 square meters (1 sq. m.—10.7639 sq. 
ft.). The exhibits were comprised of some 
500 products manufactured by 611 domestic 
exhibitors representing practically every in- 
dustry in Finland. Of particular interest 
were the displays of machinery and metal, 
woodworking and paper industries, the elec- 
trical industry, as well as leather, textile, 
ceramics, and glassware products. 

The Finnish Foreign Trade Association 
Weekly reported that foreign visitors at the 
fair were interested mainly in the glass 
and ceramics industry. The demand for 
these products was brisk, in contrast to that 
for household goods where prices were con- 
sidered too high. Metal lighting fixtures and 


















ornaments also attracted much attention 
and resulted in many business transactions. 
A few visitors requested offers on doors, wall, 
and acoustic tiles, and other materials and 
accessories in the building industry. 

In the metal and electrical industries, ex- 
hibitors received inquiries regarding wood- 
working machines (e. g., machines for the 
plywood industry), electrical instruments 
and machines, pumps and miscellaneous ma- 
chinery supplies and equipment. It is re- 
ported that, in general, export transactions 
were hampered by the delayed delivery dates 
specified, largely because of the active do- 
mestic demand. 

In addition to the foreign visitors who 
attended the fair, local export agents made 
many inquiries and placed orders on behalf 
of foreign firms. 

This fair is an annual event and probably 
will be held during October next year. Ad- 
ditional information may be obtained from 
Mr. Artturi Lehtinen, Commercial Counselor, 
Legation of Finland, 2144 Wyoming Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


Denmark to Stage First 
Fisheries Fair in 1951 


The First Danish Fisheries Fair will be held 
at Frederikshavn, Jutland, July 7 to 16, 1951. 
Present plans to emphasize the importance 
of the fisheries industries to the Danish 
economy provide for holding such a fair 
every year, at alternating places. 

The 1951 fair will cover an area of 3,300 
square meters (1 sq. m.—10.7639 sq. ft.) and 
will supply a comprehensive picture of 
Danish fisheries and its affiliated industries. 
It will be divided into the following five sec- 
tions: (1) Catches of fisheries in general, by 
breeds and quantities, exports, home-market 
consumption, fisheries propaganda, new ex- 
port opportunities, demonstration of prepa- 
ration of fish; (2) fishing-shipyards, engines, 
catching equipment, salvage equipment; (3) 
all shades of the Danish fisheries industry 
with working stands; (4) modern fisheries 
equipment, such as navigation instruments, 
Decca, echo sounding gear and radio; and 
(5) pleasure fishing. 

The fair is sponsored by the Ministry of 
Fisheries, the Associations of Danish Fish- 
ermen, the wholesalers’ and retailers’ organ- 
izations, the cannery industry, the Fisheries 
Propaganda Association, the Danish Biologi- 
cal Station and the Ministry of Fisheries’ 
Test Laboratory. The fair has the financial 
support of several of the sponsors, 

Additional information may be obtained 
either direct from the Danish Fisheries Fair, 
Frederikshavn, Denmark, or from Mr. Gun- 
nar Seidenfaden, Economic Counselor, Dan- 
ish Embassy, 2374 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 





Plans for the erection of a £3,000,000 
nitrogenous-fertilizer plant at Modderfon- 
tein, South Africa, are going forward. It 
is expected that the factory will be in opera- 
tion by 1953 and that it will be able to meet 
the Union’s fertilizer requirements. 
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Country 


| Unit quoted Type of exchange 


—___—____ __ — — -———— 


Basic_..._.-.- ciwhictl 
Preferential __ _simate 

| Free market | 

Boliviano...| Official........_--- 
Legal free. _- 
Curb... 

| Official 


Argentina...._| Peso 


Bolivia... 


Brazil. . Cruzeiro 


Chile. _. Peso _| Official . 
| Banking market 
| Provisional commercial 4 
| Free market : 
Colombia Peso Bank of Republic 
| Exchange certificate 
Free market. -- 
Costa Rica Colon Controlled _____- 
| Uncontrolled } 
Ecuador Sucre | Central Bank (Official) __| 
| Free " F oa 
Honduras Lempira | Official 
Mexico Peso _..| Free J 
Nicaragua Cordoba | Official 
Curb es 
Paraguay Guarani Official Preferential 
Basie 


Preferential A____- 


Peru--- Sol Official seece 
| Exchange certificate eee 
| Free. ..... ‘ ielaal 
Salvador ._._| Colon Free | 
Uruguay Peso Controlled - 


| Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-non-trade 
Controlled. ._._- } 
2 ee 


Venezuela Bolivar 


! See explanatory notes for rate structure. 

2 New rate established April 8, 1950. 

s Average consists of October through December 
quotations: rate was established October 24, 1949. 

‘ Established January 10, 1950. 

§ January through June; September; November and 
December monthly averages included in this annual 
average. 

§ New rate established December 1, 1950. 

7 Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through December 31, 1949. 

§ Consists of November and December quotations; rate 
was established November 1949. 

*Average consists of quotations from January 1 
through November 15, 1949, when this rate was 
suspended. 

” Established October 5, 1949. The annual average for 
1949 includes October, November, and December 
quotations. 

EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In additicn there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at 
Preferential, Basic or Free Market rates, depending 
upon their importance to the Argentine economy. 
Authorized nontrade remittances from Argentina are 
effected at the free market rate. During 1948, and until 
October 3, 1949, there were four rates in effect. Ordinary 
(4.23), Preferential (3.73), Auction (4.94), and Free (in- 
creased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning of 1948, 
to 4.80 in June, 1948). On October 3, 1949, the rate 
Structure was modified to provide for six rates; viz, 

ferential A (3.73), Preferential B (5.37), Basic (6.09). 
Auction A and B (established initially in November 
1949 at 9.32 and 11.00, respectively, and consolidated into 
4single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02). 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 


December 18, 1950 


Preferential B : a & 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exceptions: The peso of the Domini- 
can Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, the 
Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso are 
linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian 
gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a dollar 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


| Approxi- 
9 , ‘ ate 
1948 1948 Sept. os pe oe 
; ‘ ’ Or g juivalent Date 
(annual) | (annual) 1950 in U. 8. 
currency 
1950 
() (1) 7. 50 7.50 $0. 1333 | Nov. 2 
(1) (1) 5.00 | 5.00 | . 2000 Do. 
(1) (*) 13.68 | 13.65 | .0733 | Do. 
42,42 42.42 | 260.60 | 60. 60 .0165 | Oct. 30 
ee : 3111.50 | 101.00 | 101.00 | . 0099 Do. 
78. 12 101.66 | 179.00 | 190.00 . 0053 Do. 
18. 72 18. 72 | 18.72 | 18.72 .0534 | Oct. 31 
31.10 31.10 31.10 | 31.10 . 0322 Do. 
43.10 43.10 | 43.10 | 43.10 . 0232 Do. 
cae aa | 60.10 60.10 . 0166 Do. 
59. 64 79.00 | 88.66 | 89.34 .O112 Do. 
Tr 4 1.96 | 1.96} 1.96 | 5102 Do. 
5 2.68 3.00 | 3.05 | 3.20 | 3125 Do. 
: panne 3.40 | 3.38 | . 2959 Do. 
5. 67 5. 67 5.67 | 5,67 | .1764 | Do. 
6. 60 7.91 8.47} 8.88 | . 1126 Do. 
13, 50 13. 50 13.50 | 615.15 | .0660 | Dee. 1 
18.05 17. 63 19.43 | 18.50 | 0541 Do. 
2.04 | 2.04 2.02 | 2.02 | .4950 | Oct. 30 
4. 86 7 8.65 8.64) 8.64 .1157 Do. 
5.00 5. 00 5.00} 5.00 .2000 | Oct. 3 
6.32 7.14 | 6.94] 7.05 . 1418 Do. 
3. 12 3. 12 | 3.12 3.12 .3205 | Oct. 30 
8 4.98 | 4.98 | 4.98 2008 | Do. 
# 6.08 | 6.08 | 6.08 .1644 | Do. 
88.05 8.05 | 8.05 . 1242 Do. 
6. 50 9 6.50 eR ATER: Peas 
17.78 15.19 | 14.95 .0669 | Nov. 23 
13. 98 18. 46 | 15.59 | 15.19 0658 Do. 
2.50 2.50 2.50 2. 50 .4000 | Oct. 30 
1, 90 1. 90 1.90} 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
10 2, 45 2.45 2. 45 . 4082 Do. 
2.03 2.77 2. 65 2.55 . 3922 Do 
3. 35 3. 35 3.35 3.35 . 2985 Do. 
3. 35 3. 35 3.35 3.35 . 2985 Do. 


Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former Differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on April 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at 
the official rate. Law No, 156 of November 27, 1947, 
established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 1, 1948, 
on most exchange sales making the effective rate for such 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commercial 
rate, or a new rate of 50 pesos per dollar, established 
July 25, 1950, depending upon the relative importance 
of the articles to the Chilean economy. Some nontrade 
transactions are effected at these rates, while other non 
trade remittances are made at the free-market rate. 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the 
official rate maintained by that institution. Most im- 
ports are paid for at this rate. Other imports are paid 
for at the exchange certificate rate. Authorized remit- 
tances on account of registered capital may be made at 
the official rate. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
A surcharge of 10 percent is applied to exchange for these 
purposes. The uncontrolled rate applies to other im- 
ports and surcharges ranging from 10 to 75 percent, are 
applied to such transactions. Nontrade transactions not 
eligible for the controlled rate are effected at the uncon- 
trolled rate plus 10 percent surcharge. 

Ecuador.—‘‘Essential” imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorum. ‘“ Luxury” 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorum, calculated on the official rate. Certain im- 
ports are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.—Essential imports and authorized non- 
trade transactions are paid for at the official rate plus 
charges and a 5-percent exchange tax. Authorized non- 
essential imports are paid for through the use of exchange 
certificates, purchased at rates which are usually higher 
than the official rate. Most nontrade remittances are 
made at the curb rate. 

Paraguay.—Imports into Paraguay are paid! or at one 
or another of the given rates, depending upon the essen- 


World Newsprint Trends 
and Developments 
(Continued from p. 4) 


Denmark imported 46,518 tons in 1943, 
a substantial increase over the 33,201 
tons imported in 1948. It was estimated 
that 50,000 tons would be imported in 
1950. All imports are supplied by the 
Scandinavian countries and Finland. 


Finland 


With production of 383,400 metric tons 
in 1949, Finland was the second largest 
newsprint producer in Europe and the 
fourth largest in the world (Newfound- 
land included in Canada). Production 
rose from 233,843 tons in 1946 to 278,464 
tons in 1947 and to 329,900 tons in 1948. 
Finland’s record production was nearly 
440,000 tons in 1939. 

According to the Finnish Paper Mills 
Association, production capacity in Fin- 
land in 1949 was 400,000 tons. Output 
in 1950 is expected to reach a postwar 
high of 400,000 tons. Demand is re- 
ported to be strong, and practically the 
entire exportable output was already 
contracted for by the second quarter of 
the year. Prices were reported to be 
less favorable, but the two deviations of 
the Finnish mark during 1949 assured a 
profit to exporters. The fact that the 
Canadian dollar was not devalued as 
much as Western European currencies 
has strengthened the competitive posi- 
tion of Finnish exporters, particularly 
in Europe. 

Finland is the largest European news- 
print exporter, having shipped abroad 
71 percent of its production in 1949 and 
88 percent in 1948. Exports in 1949 
totaled nearly 348,000 tons. (See table 
4.) The United States continued as the 
principal market in 1949, and took about 
41 percent of the total. Argentina, the 
second largest customer, took 10 percent 
and the United Kingdom somewhat un- 
der 10 percent. 


France 


France was the fifth-ranking news- 
print-consuming country before the war 
and supplied the bulk of its own re- 
quirements of about 400,000 metric tons 
in 1937 and 320,000 tons in 1938. The 
1949 production reached 265,000 tons 
compared with about 255,000 tons in 
1948, and was expected to reach 280,000 
tons in 1950. 

Imports in 1949 totaled about 6,000 
tons and in 1948 were 16,820 tons. Post- 
war imports have been considerably be- 
low imports in 1937 and 1938. Poland 
was the leading source of imports in 





tiality of the article to the Paraguayan economy. Non- 
trade transactions are effected at the Preferential B rate. 
Taxes of 2 percent, 5 percent, 4nd 10 percent have been 
levied on the basic, Preferential A and Preferential B 
rates, respectively, since April 18, 1950. For a number 
of years prior to April 18, 1950, imports were paid for at 
the official rate or at an auction rate ranging from 10 to 
20 percent above the official, depending upon the essen- 
tiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through 
the use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected 
at the legai free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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TABLE 4. 


Finnish, Swedish, and Norwegian Newsprint Exports, by Countries of 


Destination, 1947-49 


In metric tons 


Finnish Swedish Norwegia 
Country of Destination — 
1947 1948 1949 1947 1948 1949 1947 1948 1949 
North America 
Cuba 218 4, 99) 2,174 
Mexico 149 2.011 
United States 70, 54€ 119,679 | 141, 420 25,0 63, 450 30, 046 6, 995 32. 957 21), 235 
South America: 
Argentina 33, 846 38, 106 35, 036 31, 525 18, 378 24, 744 19, 490 11, 829 11,019 
Brazil 17, 457 18, 628 19, 073 7, 116 5, 779 13, 132 6, 842 1, 186 3, 384 
Chile 1, 596 466 2, 776 496 2) 695 § 555 3, 950 
Colombia 2, 776 1, 210 1,772 
Peru 466 1, 037 3, 553 R40 3,111 
Uruguay 4,912 6, 5t 6, 464 
Venezuela 1,010 299 745 1, 503 700 
Europe: 
Belgium-Luxembourg 11, 686 6, 392 8, 650 2, 894 2, 996 4,074 3, 202 3, 769 
Denmark 24, 338 18, 703 23, 246 4,079 5, 694 7, 250 12. 90 10, 956 15, 898 
France 7, 281 6, 333 705 9, 467 521 528 
Germany (Bizonal) 2, 795 5 3, 92 
Greece 1,316 3, 659 1, 264 238 O86 4, SE 
Hungary 292 YSsS 1, 789 
Ireland 5, 567 699 6, 422 3, 954 672 25 
Italy 299 386 10, 325 2,119 1, 359 634 
Netherlands 3, 910 1, 982 9, 235 3, 154 397 
Poland : 2, 989 a 
Portugal 5, SIS ( sf) 4, 409 
Spain 1,092 2, 910 2, 230 
Switzerland 1, 262 2 300 
Turkey 148 487 1, 291 1, 327 +4 2, 252 
United Kingdom 16, 119 11, 241 33, 813 16, 059 30, 338 100 $1) 18. 838 
U.8.8. R.. 34,211 | 239,198 | 27,115 
Yugoslavia - -- - 1, 433 1,373 
Asia: 
China __. | 663 3,195 30 82 &, 2) 9 041 8] &. O17 &, 282 
Hong Kong } 1,141 2, 67 640 15, 040 
India } $8,815 | 38, 570 1,771 7, 806 7, 856 7,993 | 49,639 14, 098 10, 335 
Palestine _ __- 1, 089 319 1,0 v4 438 
Oceania: 
Australia... | 916 10, 430 3, 630 30, 028 S4 1, 568 17, 851 
Africa: 
Egypt-- 3,778 4,715 786 1, 046 $, 329 2 681 1, 606 , O66 1, 959 
Union of South Africa _- 4,017 2, 734 51 
Others (unspecified by area)....| 2, 411 3, 348 5, 380 5, 572 4, 454 4, 953 19, 890 18, 243 17, 494 
Total 246, 378 | 288,775 | 347,976 | 150,079 | 176,881 | 201, 277 95,720 | 121,727 | 150,056 
1 Specified countries include all countries to which 1,000 tons or more were exported in any of the years 1947-49. 
2 Does not include reparations deliveries of 168 tons. 
3 Includes Pakistan. 
4 Includes Burma and Pakistan. 
SovurRcEs: Finnish customs statistics; Kommersiella Meddelanden, and Swedish Government Foreign Office; and 


Norwegian Centra] Bureau of Statistics. 


1949. whereas imports from Northern 
European countries and Germany de- 
clined substantially. Original estimates 
of import requirements for 1950 of 3,000 
tons had already been received by the 
end of the first half of the year, and 
additional imports have been necessary. 

Newsprint exports from France in 1949 
(14,000 tons) were 42 percent less than 
in 1948. Exports in prewar years were 
negligible. The high 1948 export figure 
was reached, despite an apparent short- 
age of newsprint in France, principally 
because of large exports to the United 
States to earn dollar exchange. Inas- 
much as exports in 1950, estimated at 
12,000 tons, had already been reached by 
July, foreign shipments during the re- 
mainder of the year were expected to be 
severely restricted. 


Germany (Western) 


Newsprint production in Western Ger- 
many increased to 127,018 metric tons 
from 90,042 tons in 1948 and 65,300 tons 
in 1947. Production capacity was esti- 
mated at about 160,000 tons in 1949 com- 
pared with 122,000 tons in 1948. It is 
expected that full utilization of capacity 
will be realized in 1950. Plans are to 
expand capacity and modernize plants in 
1950-51. 

Imports into the Bizonal Area totaled 
44,363 tons in 1949, or more than three 
times the 14,268 tons imported in 1948. 
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Statistics are not available on French 
Zone imports in 1949, but they are be- 
lieved to be very small, if any. 


Italy 


Newsprint production in Italy in- 
creased to an estimated 62,900 metric 
tons in 1949 (actual production January 
to October 1949 was 53,700 tons) com- 
pared with 55,300 tons in 1948 and 36,000 
tons in 1947. The 1949 output was not 
far below capacity which is estimated at 
70,000 tons. 

Imports declined about 13 percent in 
1949, totaling 6,264 tons compared with 
7,174 tons in 1948. Imports were limited 
by the Italian Government in 1949 be- 
cause of the increased domestic output. 

Exports, largely to Argentina, in- 
creased to 2,784 tons in 1949 from 2,245 
tons in 1948. 


Japan 


Japan’s newsprint industry, consisting 
of five mills, produced 119,744 tons in 
1949 compared with 111,799 tons in 1948 
and 99,620 tons in 1947. These figures 
do not include below-standard newsprint 
which is cut into sheets and classified 
as printing paper. No information is 
available on how much of the paper pro- 
duction classified as printing paper was 
originally manufactured as newsprint. 
Installed production capacity was esti- 
mated at 221,000 tons and effective ca- 





pacity at 161,360 tons in 1948 and 1949. 
Before the war the country had 10 mills 
and produced well over 400,000 tons in 
the peak year 1939. Japan in prewar 
years was the sixth largest world pro- 
ducer of newsprint, but in 1949 it ranked 
about ninth. 

The newsprint industry in 1950 is 
faced with higher production costs and 
a possible reduction in volume. Pro- 
duction in postwar Japan has been lim- 
ited by a short supply of sulfite pulp. 
Ground-wood supplies have been so plen- 
tiful, however, that allocation and price 
controls were lifted in January 1950. 

Japan’s imports in 1949 were reported 
as negligible. In 1948 imports amounted 
to only 3,365 tons, all from the Sakhalin 
Islands. Imports reached a peak of 
nearly 81,000 tons in 1936, but declined 
in later years. 


Netherlands 


The Netherlands only newsprint mill, 
at Amsterdam, has estimated its 1949 
production at 77,000 metric tons. Officia] 
statistics probably will show a smaller 
figure: in 1948 official figures showed 
production of 71,425 tons. Capacity re- 
mained the same as in 1948, 100,000 tons 
anually. 

Exports of newsprint from the Nether- 
lands amounted to nearly 28,000 tons in 
1949, as compared with only 16,000 tons 
in 1948. Argentina and Belgium-Lux- 
embourg were the principal destinations, 
The United States and India, both sub- 
stantial markets in 1948 took relatively 
small amounts in 1949. 

Imports in 1949 increased sharply to 
9,378 tons from 325 tons in 1948. Fin- 
land was the chief source. 

Production, exports, and imports in 
1950 are expected to be near the 1949 
levels. 


Norway 


Norwegian production of newsprint in 
1949 amounted to 164,461 metric tons— 
about 13 percent more than in 1948. Ca- 
pacity was estimated at about 179,000 
tons in both years, but output is still 
considerably below the 182,000 tons pro- 
duced in the prewar peak year 1937. 

In prewar years exports accounted for 
82 to 92 percent of Norwegian produc- 
tion, the leading purchasers being Ar- 
gentina and the United States. In 1949 
exports totaled about 150,000 tons (91 
percent of production), a substantial in- 
crease over the 122,000 tons in 1948 but 
still below prewar. 

Exports to the United States in 1949 
declined nearly 40 percent below the 
1948 figure. However, the United States 
continued as the leading postwar export 
market, taking 13 percent of the total 
in 1949 (27 percent in 1948). The 1950 
exports to the United States are expected 
to show a further decline. 


Spain 


Spain’s production of newsprint in 
1949 was estimated at 21,721 metric 
tons—the 1948 figure was 21,102 tons. 
Production in 1949 was reported to have 
been limited by water and electric-power 
shortages. 

Estimated imports in 1949 totaled 8,100 
tons compared with 4,015 tons in 1948. 
Northern European countries were the 
principal sources. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Sweden 


Sweden, third largest producer of 
newsprint in Europe, in 1949 produced 
312.858 metric tons compared with 296,- 
951 tons in 1948, and 274,337 tons in 1947. 
It was the opinion of the Swedish Paper 
Mills Association that production in 
1950 would equal or exceed the 1949 
output. 

About two-thirds of Sweden’s 1949 
production, or more than 201,000 tons, 
was sold abroad. This was an increase 
of 14 percent over the 1948 figure of 
approximately 177,000 tons. While the 
United States in 1949 took less than half 
of the 63,000 tons purchased in 1948, 
exports to the United Kingdom nearly 
doubled and made that country the 
leading market in 1949. Exports to 
Australia, Argentina, and Brazil also in- 
creased substantially. 


Switzerland 


Swiss production of newsprint in 1949 
was estimated by trade sources at be- 
tween 45,000 and 50,000 metric tons 
compared with about 43,000 tons in 1948. 
The 1949 production was close to ca- 
pacity, which was expected to increase 
in 1950 because of the addition of two 
new newsprint machines. 

Demand declined in 1949 owing to a 
decrease in advertising, and imports of 
only 681 tons indicate that capacity, plus 
reduced imports, satisfied requirements. 
The 1948 imports were 9,475 tons. 


United Kingdom 


The United Kingdom is well estab- 
lished as the second greatest importer 
and consumer of newsprint. As a pro- 
ducer, it is exceeded only by Canada and 
the United States. Production in 1949 
amounted to 463,010 long tons, a sub- 
stantial increase over the 1948 total of 
298,000 tons, but far below prewar pro- 
duction which averaged more than 
800,000 tons annually. Production ca- 
pacity in 1949 was estimated at only 
590.000 tons, at least two large news- 
print machines having been switched to 
other grades of paper. This change in- 
creased the share of the leading news- 
print producer to about 70 percent of 
the United Kingdom’s output. 

Imports in 1949 were up 44 percent 
over the 1948 figure, the 1949 volume 
amounting to about 181,000 tons com- 
pared with about 126,000 tons in 1948. 
Although the 1949 imports were at the 
highest level since 1945 they were less 
than one-half the amount normally im- 
ported in prewar years. In 1938, for 
example, imports totaled 446,000 tons. 

Exports in 1949 of 60,000 tons were 
about three times as large as the 1948 
exports because of greatly increased 
shipments to Australia and the United 
States. Annual prewar exports ranged 
between 56,000 and 177,000 tons; Aus- 
tralia and the other British Common- 
wealth countries were the chief destina- 
tions. 

In the fall of 1950, however, news- 
print supplies had become so acutely 
Short that in late October the wartime 
System of rationing was revived and all 
Sales and sizes of newspapers were 
reduced. 
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the 49,302 tons recorded in August. Of the 
October total, imports from Indonesia ac- 
counted for 40,965 tons. In the period Jan- 
uary—October 1950, imports totaled 354,387 
tons, almost twice the 182,561 tons reported 
in the like period of 1949. The record of 
313,549 tons for the full year 1947 has already 
been surpassed by a wide margin. Imports 
from Indonesia amounted to 284,284 tons in 
January—October 1950, as against 122,037 tons 
in January—October 1949. 


Soaps, Toiletries 


GREECE’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Imports of extracts, perfumes, perfumery 
products, and soaps by Greece in the first 
half of 1950 were valued at 1,354,000,000 
drachmas (5,000 drachmas=US$1). The 
United States supplied 82,000,000 drachmas’ 
worth, or 6 percent. Exports of the same 
group of products to the United States in 
the same period totaled 12,000,000 drachmas, 
8 percent of the total. 


SOAP MANUFACTURE IN GREECE 


Soap manufacture in Greece is 99 percent 
from inedible olive-oil residues and sulfur 
oil; vegetable-oil residues and a _ small 
amount of fats account for the remainder. 
Production of toilet and laundry soap in the 
period November 1949—October 1950, was ap- 
proximately 23,000 metric tons. Neither kind 
was imported or exported in the period. 

Two principal types of laundry soap are 
made, the green or low quality and a more 
expensive white variety. The latter is manu- 
factured from olive-oil residues, whereas the 
green soap is made from sulfur oil obtained 
from olive-oil cake. Toilet soap is made 
from a mixture of olive oil, animal fats, and 
cocoa oil, in addition to nonoily ingredients. 
Domestic production of toilet soap usually 
does not exceed 1,000 tons annually. 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS 


United States imports of soap, perfume 
materials, and perfumery and toilet prepa- 
rations gained in the first 9 months of 1950 
over the corresponding 1949 period. The 





New Issue of Schedule A 
Now Available 


The August 1, 1950, edition of Sched- 
ule A, Statistical Classification of Com- 
modities Imported Into the United 
States, which supersedes the September 
1, 1946, edition, is now available. This 
edition of Schedule A incorporates all 
of the changes which have been made 


by supplementary bulletins since the 
1946 edition was issued. The new issue 
is in loose-leaf form and it is planned 


that most changes in the Schedule will 
be made by printing new pages to be 
substituted for pages which need revi- 
sion. 

Copies of the August 1, 1950, edition 
of Schedule A may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., at the price of $2.50 per copy to 
domestic subscribers and $3.50 per copy 
to foreign subscribers. This price in- 
cludes supplements to the Schedule for 
at least one year. Orders will also be 
accepted at Department of Commerce 
Field Offices located in principal cities. 











1950 value was $2,863,024, against $2,322,892 
in 1949. 

Perfume materials accounted for the larg- 
est dollar volume—$1,801,930, in contrast to 
$1,299,426 in the January-September 1949 
period. The foremost suppliers of these ma- 
terials were France ($1,063,430) and Switzer- 
land ($524,894). Four outstanding groups 
contributed a total of $1,727,568: Floral es- 
sences and concretes, $620,018 ($431,874 in 
1949); musk in grains or pods, $65,367 ($41,- 
745); all natural or synthetic odoriferous or 
aromatic chemicals, n. s. p. f. (not mixed or 
compounded), $108,389 ($63,071); and all 
mixtures containing essential or distilled oils, 
or natural or synthetic odoriferous or aro- 
matic substances, $933,794 ($711,140). 

Exotic animal perfume materials arrived in 
larger quantities in the first three quarters of 
1950—1,994 pounds, valued at $104,768, an 
increase of 898 pounds and $31,915 over the 
figures fn the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. These raw materials con- 
sisted of ambergris, civet, musk, and cas- 
toreum. Receipts of all but civet increased 
in volume in the period (1949 figures given 
in parentheses) : Ambergris, 403 pounds, $10,- 
894 (83 pounds, $6,649); civet, 567 pounds, 
$26,552 (576 pounds, $24,042); musk, 314 
pounds, $65,367 (277 pounds, $41,745); and 
castoreum, 710 pounds, $1,955 (160 pounds, 
$417). 

Increased United States demand was re- 
flected in the imports of perfumery and toilet 
preparations. Tre total value, $867,713, 
compared with $774,223 in the 9-month pe- 
riod of 1949. 

Perfumery containing alcohol accounted 
for four-fifths of the total, with a value of 
$618,301 (for 49,655 pounds), compared 
with $625,826 (56,924 pounds) in the pre- 
ceding year’s period. Perfumery not con- 
taining alcohol amounted to $8,247 (for 1,836 
pounds), in contrast to $20,546 (2,356 
pounds). On the other hand, toilet waters 
containing alcohol were in greater demand 
with 21,403 pounds at $77,386 (14,050 pounds, 
$51,616, in 1949). Toilet waters not con- 
taining alcohol were up to 1,483 pounds, 
valued at $3,652 (in 1949, 1,382 pounds, 
$3,100). Out of the total of $707,586 for 
perfumery and toilet waters, French ship- 
ments were valued at $627,695. The United 
Kingdom was the second largest supplier. 

Soap imports in the period under review 
were valued at $193,381, a decline from 1949 
arrivals valued at $249,243. Toilet soaps 
valued at more than 20 cents a pound made 
up more than two-thirds of the total and 
were valued at $127,760. The United King- 
dom shipped $79,368 worth, Spain $28,746, 
and Austria $8,340. The United Kingdom 
supplied all of the toilet soap valued at less 
than 20 cents a pound, $8,574; also $24,862 
worth of leather and saddle soap. 


Textiles 


PRODUCTION OF ESPARTO IN SPAIN 


Spain’s Esparto Service, an agency which 
supervises the production of esparto fiber 
and finished products, has estimated output 
for the 1949-50 crop year at 124,784 metric 
tons from 626,726 hectares of land. Pro- 
duction of albardin, a species of esparto, is 
estimated at 12,532 tons from 32,104 hec- 
tares. The 1950-51 crop is expected to be 
about the same. 


‘ 
NEw COTTON MILL PLANNED IN NIGERIA 


Plans are being made in Nigeria for the 
incorporation of Nigerian Fiber Industries, 
Ltd., by the Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion in collaboration with the Cotton Mar- 
keting Board and the Cocoa Marketing 
Board. The company will be capitalized at 
£1,800,000, divided among the three cooper- 
ating organizations. According to the pres- 
ent program, a spinning mill with a capacity 
of 2,000,000 pounds of cotton yarn a year and 
a bag factory capable of producing 6,000,000 
bags a year, are to be constructed. 
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in October were 214 percent higher than the 
closing rates prevailing at the end of Sep- 
tember. 

Early-season indications point to a record 
planting of cotton for 1950-51. The Barber- 
ton Cotton Cooperative reports that 1,000,000 
pounds of cottonseed have been sold. Officials 
of the Cooperative estimated that plantings 
would reach 50,000 acres. Insect damage to 
the 1949-50 crop was severe, and it was also 
affected by drought. A planted acreage of an 
estimated 30,000 acres produced only approx- 
imately 5,000 bales. The same factors can 
affect the 1950-51 crop, as farmers lack 
equipment for proper insect-control work. 

The 1950 sugar crop, estimated at 640,830 
tons, will be of record proportions and 30,000 
tons greater than the previous record crop in 
1944-45. 

Cheap land and opportunities to make 
money in the current tobacco boom in 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia have 
caused a serious drain on the Union’s 
European population. Out of a total of 
7,534 emigrants to leave the country in 1948, 
Southern and Northern Rhodesia received 
6,080; there were 9,215 emigrants in 1949, of 
whom 6,158 went to the Rhodesias. Fully 
half of the emigrants are Afrikaaner farmers. 


MINING AND MINERALS 


Gold production in the Transvaal for Oc- 
tober 1950 amounted to 966,661 fine ounces 
valued at £11,998,680, a decrease of 3,530 
ounces in volume and £43,816 in value com- 
pared with September. The Chamber of 
Mines stated that there had been a further 
decline in native labor from 284,273 in Sep- 
tember to 280,645 in October, a normal sea- 
sonal movement which should be reversed 
at the end of the year. 

Total output of gold for the first 10 months 
of 1950 was 9,770,926 fine ounces, compared 
with 9,764,964 ounces in the like period of 
last year. This surplus is likely to disappear 
before the end of the year. The value of the 
10 months’ production, £121,271,620, exceeds 
the value of the output for the whole of 
1949 (£114,899,043) and also surpasses the 
record value of £120,845,432 achieved in 1941. 

Additional revenue received by the gold- 
mining companies from sales of gold at 
higher than standard prices, for artistic and 
industrial purposes, during the third quarter 
of 1950 amounted to £534,112 compared with 
£99,927 in the second quarter and £649,738 in 
the first quarter of this year. 

Sales of minerals other than gold, dia- 
monds, and coal during the first 8 months 
of 1950 totaled £11,754,013 (£7,880,722 for the 
like period of last year). The value of cop- 
per sales rose by £1,131,526 to £3,398,934; 
manganese ore sales increased by £774,277 to 
£2,094,490; and platinum-group metals by 
£411,747 to £1,230,475. Sales of blue asbestos 
increased by £460,232 to £1,230,315, and 
chrysotile sales more than doubled, rising 
by £198,224 to £383,131. 

If the present scale of production of coal 
is maintained for the remainder of the year, 
a new high record will be achieved. For the 
first 8 months, production amounted to 
19,284,547 short tons (18,263,313 short tons 
in the like period of 1949) —U. 8S. Empassy, 
PRETORIA, Nov. 13, 1950. 


Uruguay 


Woo. AND LIVESTOCK MARKET; 
AGRICULTURE 


Wool prices remained at a high level in 
November. Fine-quality wool (supercrosses) 
was quoted at about 40 pesos per 10 kilo- 
grams. (Basic export rate: $1 = 1.519 
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pesos.) By November 20, 83.864 bales of 
the 1950-51 wool clip had been declared for 
export, of which 72,543 bales were destined 
for the United States market. Montevideo 
warehouses operated on a full schedule pre- 
paring shipments. However, despite high ex- 
port prices, the local market was relatively 
quiet. This was probably due to heavy 
future transactions having been recorded be- 
fore the clip began in October, with the 
result that baling operations were taxed to 
capacity and exporters were unable to take on 
new sales for early delivery. 

Cattle offerings in the first week of No- 
vember were the largest ever recorded in the 
local market during the off season, largely 
because of: higher prices offered by the Gov- 
ernment meat-packing house for local con- 
sumer production; a foot-and-mouth epi- 
demic, which took a heavy toll of cattle and 
caused ranchers to crowd into the market 
with healthy stock; and increasing signs of 
drought. Prices offered by the Government 
packing house stood at 0.30 peso per kilogram 
for steers and 0.28 peso per kilogram for 
cows in early November, and future quota- 
tions on a gradually reduced scale are sched- 
uled to reach 0.25 peso per kilogram for 
steers and 0.22 for cows by mid-December. 

No meat has been shipped to Great Britain 
since the Government ban on exports of meat 
to that country was imposed at the end of 
June. Negotiations under the Ninth Meat 
Contract are not expected to be resumed 
pending the outcome of Anglo-Argentine ne- 
gotiations. 

The agricultural situation was generally 
satisfactory. Moderate weather and light 
rains were beneficial to spring plantings 
throughout the country. 


FINANCE 


One of the most important financial de- 
velopments during November was the pas- 
sage by the Uruguayan Senate of a bill au- 
thorizing an increase in the currency issue. 
This measure is now awaiting Presidential 
signature. The bill authorizes the Bank of 
the Republic to transfer 10,000,000 pesos 
from reserve funds to capital, which, accord- 
ing to the organic law of the bank, will permit 
an increase by that amount in the currency 
issue. Probably of more significance is the 
fact that the present limit of 50,000,000 pesos 
for rediscounting would be removed under 
the new measure, if signed as expected. How- 
ever, the bill is more rigid as to quality of 
paper than the law presently in force. This 
legislation is expected to ease the tight 
money situation, and although it introduces 
a potential element of inflation, most finan- 
cial sources believe that it will be conserva- 
tively implemented by the Bank of the Re- 
public. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


During the period under review a new ad 
valorem tax was levied on all imports, 
amounting to 114 percent of the c. i. f. value 
plus 50 percent of the tax thus calculated. 

Early in November the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment issued a decree authorizing the expor- 
tation of up to 7,000 tons of edible oils 
(mostly sunflower-seed oil) at a temporary 
rate of exchange of 2.35 pesos per dollar. 
The usual rate is 1.78. Exports made during 
succeeding months up to March 1951 will be 
subject to the more favorable 2.35 rate. The 
decree also provides for a subsidy of $0.32 
per kilogram for edible-oil exports. 

Late in November export-import control 
authorities announced the opening of an 
import quota for $1,333,272 worth of automo- 
biles from the United States. Inasmuch as 
quotas totaling $500,000 had been opened for 
United States automobiles during preceding 
weeks, the somewhat critical situation 
hitherto confronting many importers of 
automobiles from the United States will soon 
be somewhat relieved. 

Late in October a new rate of exchange 
was fixed for exports of glues and gelatines. 
The more favorable rate of 2.35 pesos per 
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Automotive - Product Manufacturers — 
Netherlands. 

Beverage Manufacturers—lIsrael. 

Canneries—Belgium. 

Cordage, Rope, and Twine Manufacturers 
and Exporters—India. 

Department Stores—Canada. 

Dry-Cell-Battery Manufacturers—Italy. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Mexico. 

Ecclesiastical Supply Importers and Deal- 
ers—Australia. } 

Ecclesiastical Supply Importers and Deal- 
ers—Brazil. 

International Telecommunication Circuits 
and Fixed Radio-Telegraph Services—Chile, 

Marine-Control Equipment and Instru- 
ment Importers and Dealers—France. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings— 
Denmark. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Manufac- 
turers—Israel. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Cuba. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Peru. 

Motor-Bus Lines and Transport Com- 
panies—France. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Spain. 

Naval-Store Importers and Dealers—Cuba. 

Optical- and Ophthalmic-Goods Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—Italy,. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Pho- 
tographers—aAustralia. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Pho- 
tographers—Austria. 

Steamship Agents—Denmark. 

Telephone and Telegraph Companies—New 
Zealand. 

Textile Industry—Mexico. 

Wire, Ferrous, and Nonferrous, Manufac- 
turers and Fabricators—lItaly. 

Wool- and Worsted-Waste Producers and 
Exporters—France. 








dollar, instead of the previous 1.88 rate, was 
established to facilitate their export. Earlier 
in October a new rate of 1.519 pesos per dol- 
lar had been established for the export of 
salted and dry cattle hides; industrial tallow 
(inedible); and “premier jus” (edible). The 
former rate had been 1.78. The new and 
less favorable rate for these commodities, 
which coincides with the basic export rate 
for Uruguay’s principal commodities, wool 
and meat, was established because of a rise 
in the export prices of the export commodi- 
ties affected.—U. S. EMBASSY, MONTEVIDEO, 
Nov. 24, 1950. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AUTOMOBILE IMPORT QUOTA OPENED 


Uruguay authorized on November 3, 1950, 
the opening of a special import quota for 
automobiles from the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and Western Germany, total- 
ing US$2,400,000, states a report from the 
U. S. Embassy at Montevideo. A surcharge 
of 0.80 peso will be added to the usual import 
exchange rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar for 
automobile imports, raising the effective rate 
to 3.25’ pesos per dollar for this special 
quota. 





A sulfur plant at the Hansa mines of 
Gelsenkirchener Bergwerks, A. G., Dortmund, 
Western Germany, has been completed. It 
is to begin production immediately at the 
rate of 5 metric tons daily. 
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